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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. BOOTH. 
a 

Junius Brutus Boots was born at St. Pancras, near London, 
on the Ist of May, 1796, and has consequently just attained his 
one and twentieth year. The father of this gentleman is an at- 
torney residing in Queen-street, Bloomsbury, and has one daugh- | 
ter, younger than the subject of this article, with whom she forms 
the sole surviving members of an extensive family. 

Mr. Junius Brutus Booth, by the mother's side, is said to be a 
descendant from the celebrated John Wilkes ; but we regard the 
assertion as inaccurate though Mrs. Booth might have been colla- 
terally allied to that distinguished patriot. Mr. Booth’s juvenile 
inclinations were directed to pictorial pursuits, and drawings are 
said to be extant from his pencil, marked by freedom of execu- 
tion, and boldness of design. He entered, however, into the 
navy, from positive choice, and was merely dissuaded by the en- 
treaties of his father from embarking for America with Captain 
Bligh, as a Midshipman in a vessel which, with nearly the whole 
of the crew was afterwards lost. Mr. Booth then applied to the 
art of printing, which he speedily abandoned for the study of the 
law, and according to Sir John Vanbrugh, was “ in as fair a way 
as a boy is, be a rogue, when he’s put clerk to an attorney.” This 
profession was exchanged, however, for the practice of sculpture, 
which Mr. Booth pursued with avidity, till his views were inter- 
rupted by an accusation of which his tender age should hardly 
have rendered him susceptible. He was charged by a frail nymph 
with that ‘« deed of darkness” which her situation could no longer 
conceal. The result of this affair rendered his home uncomforta- 
ble, and he ultimately forsook it for a theatrical engagement of 
twenty shillings a-week, under the auspices of Messrs. Jonas and 
Penley, who then conducted a company of comedians at Deptford. 
He began this career with Campillo, a subordinate character in 
‘* The Honey-Moon,”’ December 13, 1813, having previously as- 
sisted in many private exhibitions of the drama.* 
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He continued in the circuit enjoyed by these managers, till ill- 
ness compelled him to a temporary retirement, at the expiration 
of which he accompanied Mr. Penley ona professional tour to 
the continent, and after performing at Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Ghent, and Ostend, returned to England, in April 
1816. At Brussels he lodged in the house of a French lady, one 
of whose daughters accompanied him to his native country, and 
was subsequently united to the object of her affections. 

In the summer of 1815, previous to his appearance at Covent- 
garden Theatre, he played in Worthing, upon a weekly stipend of 
thirty-shillings, and proceeded to the fulfilment of his London 
duties, in October, of the same year, when he made his ceb/t, in 
conjunction with Mrs. Alsop, as Silvius in ‘ As You Like It,” 
though circumstances had augured his appearance, at least, in - 
Richard the Third. Here he remained, at a salary of two pounds 
per week, the whole of that season, and played but eight or nine 
times, in the course of which he once obtained Henry in the 
translation of ‘* La Pie Voleuse,’’ and performed Glenalvon, at 
Brighton, to the Douglas of Master Lee, the ci-devant protegé of 
Lord Barrymore. 

Upon the termination of this twelvemonth, Mr. Booth assumed 


the acting management of the Worthing Theatre, at a weekly a 


muneration of two guineas, and a benefit. A misunderstanding 


having occurred with the manager, he relinquished this appoint- 
ment, and wandered into Windsor, under a desperate carelessness 


of his destination. He returned, however, immediately to 


Worthing, and undertook his original functions, at an abated 


recompense of five-and-twenty shillings. Here he arrived at a 


considerable estimation, and was peculiarly admired for a perfor- 


mance of Fitzharding in the comedy of ‘‘ Smiles and Tears.” 

Mr. Kean was advertised last season in the part of Sir Giles 
Overreach, at Brighton, but not arriving for its performance, 
Mr. Booth undertook the character at a very limited intimation. 
The house was but sparingly attended, and some hisses were heard 
upon the entrance of Mr. Booth, which his ulterior efforts con- 
verted into reiterated plaudits, and universal satisfaction. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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BATH. 
For the Editor. 
Sir, Milsom-street, April 19, 1817. 
Mr. Conway’s engagement has been singularly productive. His first per- 


‘ 


furmance was King Charles the Second, in Mr. Dimond’s ‘* Royal Oak,” on 
Tuesday, the 25th ult. and as plays are only given here upon alternate 
siete, he reappeared in the part of Bertram, on the ensuing Thursday, to 
the worst audience that the season has hitherto exhibited. This circumstance 
may be fairly deplored, since Mr. Conway has testified a vivid improvement of 
tte totaly respectable powers, and sustained many portions of the character 
with distinguished ability. On the Saturday in succession, bis engagement 
elosed with the assumption of Joseph Surface, which having occurred upon 
our fashionable night, collected an audience of adequate numbers and 
respectability. 

You must permit me to lament, that an actor of Mr. Conway’s capabilities 
should be expelled from the sphere of metropolitan exertion, where the toué 
ensemble of his figure,| energy, and deportment is, in some measure, abso- 
lutely unrivalled. From a disparity of years, and that alone, I believe, his 
efforts have not attained the mellowness and maturity of Mr. C. Kemble, but 
he is endowed with more natural vigour, and that the seeds of many brilliant 
conceptions are lurking beneath animation, and inexperiencg, has been finely 
"testified by his perfect performance of Shakspeare’s Henry the Fifth, which 
Mrs. Siddons pronounced, about three years ago, to be a masterly and decisive 
effort. Admitting, however, that the tried services and sterling value of 
Charles Kemble have justly seated him in the lap of managerial: favour, surely 
there is a wide avenue for the introduction of Conway to Drury-lane 
Theatre, where Messrs. Rae and Wallack are nightly displaying their unfit- 
ness for the duties to which they are appointed. Vecessitas, we kuow, non 
habet legem, and till some efficient substitute is procured for ambition and 
incapacity, these ventlemen, of course, must pursue their mistaken career. 

On Tuesday the 8th instant, Mr. Howard Payne, ‘‘ whose appearance in 
London has been so long delayed” by the illness of Miss O’Neill, ‘* was per- 
mitted by the proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Covent-zarden, to visit Bath,” 
and made his appearance as Zaphna in Miller’s translated tragedy of ‘© Maho- 
met, the Impostor,’ amended by the curtailment and revision of Mr. Payne 
himself, whose literary attributes are said to be of no common order. The 
intricacies of action and sentiment by which Zaphna, under every impulse ot 
virtue, is conducted to the commission of atrocious crime, are not calculated 
to awaken the inquiry or approbation of an English audience, ‘whose eyes are 


turned with avidity. upon dramatic interest alone. The murder of 4lcanor by 


the arm and abettance of his children is truly dramatic, and the deepest dis- 


tress is conveyed within the scope and limits of that catastrophe; but by its 
consummation curiosity is exhausted, and the most chilling indifference rans 
through the remainder of the play. It was under this impression that Mr. 
eer appeared, and that hig endeavours were not peculiarly effective is 
strictly attributable to the cast and complexion of the character he assumed. 
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Nothing could be more touching than the tenderness wih which Mr. Payne 
burst upon Palmira at his entry : 








‘¢ Thou sov’reign of my soul, and all its powers ! 
Friend, sister, love, companion—all that’s dear! 
Do I once more behold thee my Palmira ? 

Oh, I will set it down the brightest hour 

That Zyphna e’er was blest with.” — 

Indeed, in points of impassioned softness, Mr. Payne is, perhaps, at this: 
moment unequalled by any actor upon the dramatic boards of Great Britain, 
The juvenile contour of his aspect, with its grace and intelligence, operate 
most powerfully in supporting his claims to this envied distinction ; but the 
saine causes, let candour admit, are not in unison with his pretentions to the 
most forcible expression of rage and impetuosity. It is from the influence of 
similar reasons that the vehemence of Isabella, and Belvidera is not depicted 
by Miss O'Neill, with unqualified success, although it may be fairly asked, 
by what natural agency the rougher passions can he manifested with all the 
terrible grandeur of more masculine powers? The spectator should appreciate 
the predominant qualities of Zaphna, Isabella, or Belvidera, and if they 
appear tu embrace a mere variety of plaintive excellence, let him recollect, 
that the tones of tragic pomp would be wholly unsuited to the great leading 
features of the character. 

Yet let me not be understood to imply a suspicion of Mr. Payne’s inade- 
quacy to the elecitation of tumultuary exeellence, The tendencies of his 
voice are corrected, in passages of spirit and firmness, by that intensity of 
feeling which plunges the actor to the very depth of his duties, or whirls him 
to the ‘* ultima Thulé’’ of his department. As Lothair, in « Adelgitha,”’ he 
seized many opportunities of snatching at the meed of declamatory excellence, 
and as the hero of ** Lovers’ Vows,’’ absolutely left the hand of reward with- 
out the means of bestowing a sufficient proof of the enthusiasm he had created. 
The scene, in this drama, between Frederick and Wildenhaim, in which 
with the ardour of an honourable soul, he accuses his parent of crime, and 
menaces him with despair, Mr. Payne soared above the reach of emulation or 
encomium, and stimulated the applause ef his auditory to a climax of admi- 
gation. He had enriched this portion of the part with many judicious addi- 
tions from the text of Kotzebue, and contrived to testify that very rare mix- 
ture of genius and erudition which the public can never too long or too 
loudly encourage. 


After the dull drama of ‘* Venoni,”” which nothing but the personal talents 
aad peculiar estimation of Mr. Payne, could have carried through with un- 
precedented success, he played Hamlet, on Thursday night, for his benefit, 
and concinding performance. Were the acclamation of a select attendance 
to be adduced, as it very safely might, in proof of Mr. Payne’s ability, ‘but 
little wonid remain to be communicated beyond a notification of that pleasant 
and important truth. The play had heen recently produced as a vehicle for 
what I must denominate the improper eccentricities of Mr. Kean, who in- 
volves the misanthropic Hamlet in a maze of subtilties, and represents his 
philosophy hy intuition, as a drunkard would delineate a map of the Indies 
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with his wet finger. Yet, Mr. Kean, is the indiscriminate standard of trial 
to which every tragedian is. here allotted, when we enlist him like a raw re- 
cruit for the army, just as his.altitude tallies with the regulations to which he 
has been adjudged. Mr. Payne invaded this charm, and appears to have de- 
stroyed its efficacy. He adhered to those readings which had obtained the 
most honourable sanction, and never substituted his own crudities, for the 
established text of his immortal author. Many flashes of superlative ability 
were followed by peals of reiterated applause, and a more striking effort has 
hardly been witnessed ;, masked at once by intrinsic value, and spontaneous 
approbation. ‘ = 

» The dresses of Mr. Payne have been unusually superb, and, of course, are 
private property. In Zaphna his costume was simply imposing, and em- 
bodied that dictate of Mahometan law which forbade prodigality of ornament. 
Such research demands the warmest eulogium, and sets the vitiated taste. 
for tinsel splendour in the hign road to abolition. The suit of Norman chair- 
armour in which Mr. Payne equipped his Lothair, was peculiarly admired 
for its costly correctness, and must have been manufactured at an amazing 
expence. The ‘inky cloak” of Hamlet was chastely adjusted, and har- 

-anonized with the air and proportions of its wearer in the happiest manner. 

‘‘ Brother and Sister” has been recently repeated, and affords a fair speci- 
men of the taste, talent, and magnificence with which a piece can here be 
prepared. It is produced, in many respects, on a par with its London repre- 
sentation, and the Don Christoval of Mr. Chatterley is superior to the com- 
petition of Mr. Fawcett. 

‘‘ The Wandering Boys,” has been revived with considerable success, and 
exhibits some very delightful acting by Miss Jarman, a young lady who sus- 
tains the sentimental brother with a truth and simplicity that renders it emi- 
nently delightful. Mr. Woutds is extravagant without offence in the booby 
Lubin, though this character, like the aggregate of his endeavours, is 
stamped with a broad imitation of the inimitable Liston. 

‘* The pretty interlude of ‘* Is he Jealous” has again exhibited Mrs. Chat- 
terley in the part of Harriet, which, though played with spirit and impor- 
tance, is not entitled to a high rank among her many elegant personations. 
Poor Mrs. Haywood, whose health is hourly, and irretrievably, decliming, 
acquired the most substantial ec’d¢ from her embodiment of the satirical 
vivacity attached to this character, and her absence from the stare will be 
sensibly lamented on every future repetition. 

Now, Sir, permit me to thank you. most sincerely for the flattering man- 
ner in which my ‘‘ private feelings” have been consulted in that department 
of your last number appropriated to the claiins of its correspondents. The 
** personal imputations” of ** CaANpiDUs,”’ whatever they might have been, 
I could easily resist, and were they even such as to authorize retaliation, | 
should treat them with contemptuous resentment. Allow me therefore, to 
regret that these ‘ imputations” have been suppressed, since most assuredly 

- your correspondent has been less happy in argument than abuse, and very 
probably had strengthened his critical animadversions by the anonymous vul- 
garity you have thought proper to expunge. From the texture of my opinions 
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upon the general merit of Mrs. West, I am taxed with prejudice labourin: 
against conviction; or in plainer language, the talents of this lady have im- 
pressed me with the most respectful sentiments, which my caprice or venalit; 
has induced me tv conceal. Thus far the champion ‘‘ Candidus,’’ with little 
probability, and less truth. To Mrs. West [ am personally a stranger, and 
having gleaned my knowlepge of her career by inquiry, and my belief of he: 
weakness from observation, it is ‘* Candidus’’ who, perhaps. ‘* exhibited « 
true picture of prejudice labouring against conviction,” of the most correct 
and general nature, a conviction, shared between the public and the mana- 
gers, that Mrs W. West, more noisy and monotonous than an Indian gong, 
will never be fitted for the arms of popularity, till her face has been gifted 
with expression, and her mind endowed by intellect, two distant occurrences 
which may palliate the silly raptures of ‘* Candidus,”’ and justify the approaches 
of more sober praise. I have no recantation to make upon the subject of 
Imogine and Mrs Haller, as sustained by this lady ; she can have no ineli- 
nation for candour, and your columns canuot I presume be devoted to com- 
pliment. 

The ridiculous criticism upon Mr. Duruset, whose *¢ taste and expression” 
are among the highest of his attributes, and vet have been subjected to the 
superiority of Mr. Pearman, a singer more remarkable for manliness of tone 
than delicacy of inflexion, can merit no reply. ‘‘ Candidus’” admits that 
** somewhat more science’’ was fairly awarded to Mr. Duruset, and what are 
the issues of musical science, but that ‘‘ taste and expression”’ he has so ig- 
norantly denied ? The evident unfairness with which Mr. Duruset was treated, 
impaired, no doubt his powers of attraction, but will it easily be credited that 


the best singer at present upon the London boards was excelled by an ob- 


scure provincial competitor in the leading qualities of his art? Oh, no, the 
French song is at hand, with an adequate answer: 
“* Pardonnez moi, je vous en prie.”’ 

As to Mr. H. Kemble, I shall rejoice in the success of any endeavour, by 
which dullness, in his case, may be enlightened, or panegyric maintained, be 
ing doomed to the one, and disgusted with the other. Till this, however, is 
effected, I must disclaim the honourable ‘originality’? with which your cov- 
respondent has inserted my opinions, and openly admit that I merely re-echo 
the universal cry, in reprobating the slovenly absurdities of this miserable actor. 


° 


I shall now leave ‘‘CANpDiDUs’”’ to your editorial disposure, and wave the 
eustomary rights to anger, and expatiation with which your kindness wouid 
probably indulge me. If, however, as Rosalind says, you have ‘‘ a word to 


throw at a dog,” 


and incline, upon any fresh provocation, to institute pro- 


ceedings against your riotous contributor, why then 





** look you lay home to him: 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear witb ; 

And that your grace has screen’d and stood between 

Much heat and him.—I’ll sconce me even here.— 

Pray you be round with him.” HAMLET; Act 3, sc. 4. 
Believe me, your obedient servant, BLADUD. 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXXVII. 


<* As bees, wide wand’ring through the blossom’d groves, 
Freely extract whatever sweets they find ; 

So we each golden sentiment select, 

T’ adorn and dignify our humble page. 


1.—POLITE SPEECH 


Of the Earl of Coningsby to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Hereford, 1718. 


Mr. Mayor, your servant—Gentlemen, yours—d-mn you all!— 
I'll have you to know, by G-d, that I am Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of this county, and Lord High Steward of this 
city, and that for life; amd, G-d d-mn you, I'll-do what I please 
with you and your city. I hear some: of you are for the Preten- 
der, by G-d ; a fellow whom his own mother has disowned ; and I 
am informed, that a lady of the strictest virtue and best reputa- 
tion would have deposed before you upon oath, by G-d, that that 
impudent rascal that sits there, said, that this fellow. was the 
rightful heir to the crown ; you refused to take her oath, by G-d! 
her deposition! G-d d-mn you, I speak to you, Mr. Mayor! and 
you, Mr. Taylor, who are a jacobite, and a fellow without a soul, 
G-d d-mn you. I am also informed, that a pack of wretches, 
one of which was an Exciseman, and another of ’em a fellow that 
eats the King’s bread, meeting in the Market-house on the 10th 
of June, drank the Pretender’s health, and proclaimed him King. 
And I hear you had your oaken boughs, and your white roses too, 
G-dd-mn ye! There are but three honest men in the town, by 
G-d! which are Tom Bailey, Dr. Lewis, and Mr. Brien., As for 
myself, by G-d, I opposed the fellow’s pretended father, ‘and have 
opposed the son,” &c. &c, &c. : 


Epitaph by Mr. Pope on this gentleman. 
“¢ Here lies Lord Coningsby—be civil ; | 
The rest God knows—so does the devil.” 


Vor X.—No. 57. 2K 
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2.—EPIGRAM, 
By Dr. Pitcairn, on leaving Holland. 


Amphibious wretches, sudden be your fall! 
May man undam you—and God damn you all ! 


3.—LEGAL CRITICISM. 


Not long ago an eminent special pleader was at the Theatre see- 
ing the play of ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ In the scene where Macbeth, ques- 
tioning the Witches in the cavern, asks what they had been do- 
ing, they answer, ‘a deed without a name. This’ phrase 
struck the ears of the special pleader much more forcibly than the 
most energetic passage of the play, and he immediately remarked 
toa friend who accompanied him, ‘‘ A deed without a name?” 
why ’tis void.” 


4.—SINGULAR CUSTOM. 


The year 1235 is memorable for the origin of the payment or 
tender of six horse-shoes, with the nails thereunto belonging, by 
the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, at the time of their being 
sworn into their office before the chief baron of the Exchequer.. 
This custom arose from the possession of a piece of ground in the 
Strand, within the parish of St. Clement's Danes, to which they 
had aright by grant from Walter de Bruin, a farrier, who, in 
this year, purchased the same of the crown for erecting a forge, 
on condition of paying the said number of shoes and nails annuale 
ly into the Exchequer. This piece of ground is not now in the 
possession of the city. 


5.—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR'S PIRST CHARTER. 


In the second year of this prince’s reign, at the intercession of 
the Norman Bishop of London, he granted a charter to the citi- 
zens in their own language ; a mighty favour at that time, when 
the French tongue began to prevail. This charter consists of four 
lines and a quarter, beautifully written in the Saxon character, 
on a slip of parchment of the length of six inches, and breadth of 
one, which is preserved in the city archives as a very great jewel. 
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The seal of the charter is of white wax, and being broken into 
divers pieces, they are sewed up and carefully preserved in an 
orange-coloured silken bag: on one side is the Conqueror on - 
horseback ; and, on the reverse, he is sitting in a chair of state : 
the rim of the seal being almost gone, the only letters remaining 
areM. WILL. But the writing of the charter being very fair, the 
following is an exact translation : 

“| William the King greets William the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreve, 
and all the Burgesses within London, both French and English. And I de- 
clare, that ] grant you to be all law-worthy, as you were in the days of King 


Edward ; and | grant that every child shall be his father’s heir, after his fa- 
ther'’s days ; aud 1 will not suffer any person to do you wrong. God keep you.’’ 


6.—ORIGIN OF MILTON'S CONUS. 





The Earl of Bridgewater, a noble Peer of mickle trust and pow- 
er, was Governor of the Welsh, as Lord President of the Princi- 
pality, having been appointed to that office about the year 1634. 
He entered upon his official residence at Ludlow Castle with great 
solemnity ; an occasion upon which he was attended by a large 
concourse of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. Among the 
rest came his children; in particular Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas 
Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton. =. 

They had been on a visit at a house of the Egerton family, in 
Herefordshire, and in passing through Haywood Forest, were be- 
nighted, and Lady Alice Egerton was even lost for a short period. 
This accident, which in the end was attended with no bad conse- 
quences, furnished the subject of a Masque for a Michaelmas fes- 
tivitr, and occasioned ‘‘ Comus ;” which was performed in Ludlow 
Castle. It was for the same family that Milton also wrote his “ Ar- 
cades,” as the Countess Dowager of Derby, before whom it was pre- 
sented, was mother to the Countess of Bridgewater. } 


7——BEPLAM. 







A disgraceful poverty of genius has been displayed in retaining 
the obsolete term of Bedlam or Bethlem, far the removed hospital 
appropriated to insane persons. The name originated in the dis- 
solved priory of enthusiasts, called Bethlemites, in Moorfields, who 
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wore red stars on their breasts, in commemoration of the star that 
directed the magi to a stable in Bethlehem. There are no rea- 
sons for perpetuating the old name with the new building. 


S.—THE DEVIL OF FERRARA. 

‘* A piece of very curious and valuable workmanship, which is 
worthy of being placed beside the most celebrated Egyptian Idols, 
was lately sold in Ferrara, It was in fact the Devil of the Holy 
Inquisition—a terrific looking figure of a gigantic size, which 
moved by springs at the pleasure of the Father Inquisitor. 

The following anecdote will give an idea of the services that 
used to be performed by this representative of his infernal 
Majesty :— 

A pastry-cook of Ferrara was, not long ago, brought before 
the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, under a charge of having 
advanced some opinions which evidently were not orthodox.  Af- 
ter he had languished for some days in an obscure dungeon, the 
holy father, moved by his humanity or his palaie, ordered him 
to be released from the dungeon, and set at work to make 
pastry in his kitchen.—The poor fellow was very grateful for this 
indulgence, and did every thing in his power to please the taste 
of the Inquisitor: indeed he succeeded so well in tickling his 
reverend palate that he obtained the liberty of walking any-where 
in the Cloister. One day, as he was passing along a Corridor, 
he observed that one of the Chambers of the Holy-office was open; 
he could not resist his curiosity, andso entered. He had proceeded, 
however, but a few steps within the door, when the Devil in an 
instant bolted up at his back. This would have frightned most 
men ; but the pastry-cook was remarkable for presence of mind. 
He recollected that the figure had started up just as he stept upon 
a square stone in the floor, and that when he removed his foot it 
disappeared. He repeated the experiment several times ; and was 
soon convinced that the pressure on the stone was the cause of the 
diabolical apparition. ‘While he was amusing himself with this 
Monkish machine, the real Devil, that is, the Father Inquisitor, 


appeared. The poor pastry-cook’s resolution then forsook him 
entirely, and he fell down, overpowered with terror. He -was in- 
stantly carried to his dungeon, were he would soon have expired; 
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had he not fortunately met with so humane an Inquisitor. The 
good Father considered his crime as expiated by some months of im- 
prisonment, praver, fasting, and voluntary discipline. After ma- 
king him take a thousand oaths that he would never speak of the 
devil he had seen, and assuring him that he should suffer under 
the Sanbenito if he did not keep his word, the holy father restored 
him to the living. 

The pastry-cook observed his promise religiously while this hor- 
rid tribunal existed ; but it was no sooner destroyed by the victo- 
ries of Buonaparte, than he began to relate his strange adven- 
ture. Strict search was immediately made for Satan, and he has 


at last been very fortunately discovered.””-—Courier, 1797. 
9—THE CLOCKS AT BASLE. 


A very strange custom prevails’ at Basle, if the revolution of 
that Canton has not done it away... All the clocks in the town are 
constantly kept one hour faster than the real time. ‘* Different 
reasons,” says Mr. Coxe, ‘‘ have been assigned for this singularity : 
some assert, that it was first practised during the council of Basle, 
in order to assemble, at an earlier hour, the Cardinals and Bishops, 
who, being very lazy and indolent, always arrived too late. 
Others maintain that a conspiracy being formed to assassinate the 
magistrates at midnight, one of the Burgomasters, who had no- 
tice of the design, advanced the clock an hour; by which means 
the conspirators. imagining they had missed the appointed time, 
retired; and that the clocks are still kept in the same advanced 
state, as a perpetual memorial of this happy deliverance, But 

there is a third reason given for this strange custom, which seems 
the most probable. It is well known that the choirs of cathedrals 
stand towards the east; that of Basle declines somewhat from this 
direction, and the sun-dial, which is placed upon the ontside of 
the choir, and by which the town-clock is always regulated, par- 
takes of this declination ; a circumstance which, according to the 
celebrated Bernouli, occasions a variation of above five-and-forty 
minutes, . 
The inhabitants of Basle are still so strongly attached to this 
whimsical custom, that, although it has often been proposed in 
the sovereign council to regulate their clocks properly, yet the 
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motion has been invariably rejected ; and the people would suspect 


that theirliberties were invaded if their clocks were to agree with 


those of the rest of Eurape. A few years since, several leading 


men of the town determined tu alter the hand of the sun-dial 
half a minute a day, until the shadow should imperceptibly point 
to the true hour. This expedient was accordingly practised, and 


the clock had already lost three quarters of an hour, when an ac- 


cident discovered the design: the magistrates were accordingly 


compelled to place the hand of the sun-dial in its aes position, 
and to regulate the hours by it as usual.” 


10.—CURIOUS RESTRICTION, 


During the reign of Edgar, the Saxon monarch, great numbers 
of foreigners, attracted by the report of the king’s abilities and 
wise administration, resorted to London, bringing with them 
many ill vices and ill habits, and particularly that of drunkenness, 
which at length became so excessive, that Edgar made a law to re- 
strain that custom, in which it was ordained that within every drink- 
ing cup there should be pins fixed at certain distances, and if any 
person presumed to drink beyond the mark, he should be liable 
to pay a penalty. 








NOTES UPON KING LEAR—ACT II. 
(Continued from Page 179.) 





—————— If then they chane’d to s/ack you, 
We could controul them: 


«¢ Perhaps it would not be easy,” observes a late editor, ‘‘ to 
find another example of this verb used in the same sense; it here 
signifies—to treat, or behave towards, with slackness, remissness, 
or neglect.” A parallel example occurs in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 


» I must of another errand to 


Sir John Falstaff from my two mistresses: what a beast am I to 
slack it!” 


Windsor ;” Act 3, sc, 4:—** Well 
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to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 





i.e, honorable notice. So, ‘ Cymbeline;” Act 2, se. 4 :— 


And towards himself, his goodness forespent on vs, 
We must extend our notice. 


SEE 
I gave you all 
So, Leir, in the old play :— 
Ah, cruel Ragan, I did give thee all. 
———— 
You, heavens, give me that patience—patience J need! 


I am strongly of opinion, that one of these words—patiencem 
should be omitted, and the other pronounced as a trisyllable. So, 
in the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV;” Act 3, sc. 1:— 


To put him quite besides his patience. 


There is a passage in Massinger’s ‘‘ Fatal Dowry ;» Act 5, sc. 2; 
which bears a near resemblance to Lear’s behaviour :—~ 


Had you seen him, 
As to my grief I have, now promise patience, 
And ere it was believ’d, though spoke by him 
That never brake his word, enrag’d again 
So far, as to make war upon those hairs 
Which not a barbarous Scythian durst presume 
To touch, but with a superstitious fear 
As something sacred ;—and then curse his daughter ; 
But with more frequent violence himself, 
As if he had been guilty of her fault. 


—— I willdo such things, 





So, in ‘‘ Cymbeline ;” Act 2, sc..4 :—= 


O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal:! 
I will gothere, and do’t ; i’ the court ; before 
Her father:—J°ll do something. 
Again, Massinger’s ‘‘ Renegado ;” Act 3, sc. 3 :— 
Iwill do | 
Something ; but what, J am not yet determin’d. 
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the old man and his people cannot 
Be well bestow'd. . 


The savage brutality of Regan is no where more strongly de- 
picted than in this cold, unfeeling epithet, ‘¢ the old man,” which 
she bestows upon her poor heart-broken father. The barbarity of 


this hag is again forcibly testified in a subsequent insidious direc- 
tion to Gloster,—*‘* shut up your doors ;” by which the wretched 
king, taxed with designs he had shown no serious wish to enter, 
tain, and possessed no competent power to execute, is extruded, 
during the convulsions of a storm, to death and desolation, in 
their wildest horrors, and most terrific form. This unnatural epi- 
thet occurs, with the same terrible grace, in‘ Macbeth ;” Act 5, 
sc. 1 :—** Yet who would have thought the old man to have so 
much blood in him?” 


| eee 
’ 


Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle ; 


So, in** The Marriage Night ;” a tragedy by Lord Falkland :— 


So streams divide, and ruffle by their banks. 





The quartos read—russel, or rustle, which appears to be an in- 
ferior reading. The ruffling of the winds has an energy, of which 
Dryden was susceptible in his *¢ Arthur and Emmeline :”— 

Ye blust’ring brethren of the skies, 
Whose breath has ruffled all the wat’ry plain. 

Here the verb is employed with that accusative case which the 
instance in Shakspeare, I suppose, implies. 

And what they may incense him to,—— 
wisdom bids fear. 





Incense implies here to stimulate or incite. So, in the old play:— 





; they which would incense. 
Thee for to be the butcher of their father. 
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-. DRURY-LANE MEETING. 

A Meeting of Proprictors was convened in the Saloon of this Theatre, on 
Thursday March 20, for the purpose of considering the expediency of letting it, 
at the termination of the present season, for a certain number of years. 

At about one o’clock Lord Essex was called to the chair, and having stated 
the object of the meeting. 

Mr. Robins rose to propose a string of resolutions, and called the attention 
of the meeting to the present dilapidated state of the affairs of the Theatre. It 
was fresh in the recollection of all present in what manner the late Mr. Whit- 
bread had acted a few years back, when the concerns wore an appearance 
much more satisfactory than they did at present. An advantageous offer 
made by a gentleman present, by which a gain of about 6 or 7 per cent. 
might have been obtained, was then rejected ; and the plan of adopting a mana- 
ging committee was preferred, by which it was then hoped to reap I] or 12 per 
cent. profit. These expectations, however, proved groundless; and Mre 
Whitbread himself, after the expiration of three years, recommended the let- 
ting of the Theatre. He (Mr. R.) had himself predicted, that under the ma- 
nagement of the Committce the affairs of the Theatre wonld go to ruin; and 
he would read to the meeting an extract he had made out ofthe reports, which 
would prove the correctness of his prediction. In the first year the total pro— 
fits arising out of the concern were 79,9251. 14s: in the second they were 
68,3291. 3s: in the third year 61,5851. 8s. 5d, the same year, in which Mr. 
Whitbread had recommended that the Theatre shouid be let: and in the fourth 
year the profits were only 49,5201. 17s, making a total deficit of profit, in 
comparison with the first year’s gain, 080,338]. 17s. The last year’s receipts, 
it would be seen, were deficient in the sum of 11,9981. 11. 5d. in comparison 
with the preceding year. An Hon. gentleman (Mr. P. Moore) had stated, two 
years ago, that this concern was in as healthy a state as any he had seen in 
his life. What portion of truth there had been in this assertion the assembly 
was able to judge as well as himself. He was much surprised how this healthy 
patient so soon unfortunately fell into such a galloping consumption. With 
respect to the reeeipts uf the present year, no accounts had been delivered, 
but it would be most satisfactory to all parties if they were disclosed. He 
complained that the Committee appointed for the management of the concerns 
of the Theatre had not regulariy attended ; although it might have been hoped 
that, where property to the amount of between 2, and 300,0001. was at stake, 
gentlemen would not have been guilty of this gross dereliction of their duties. 
The quarrel which had lately so unfortunately occurred between the two Thea- 
tres was a striking proof of the bad manaement of the Committee. The 
opinion of Mr. Sheridan upon this subject was, that unless cordiality subsisted 
between the two rival Theatres, the affairs of both would equally suffer. He 
had been accused of deteriorating the property ; bet the absurdity of this 
charge would be evident, when it was known that he } 
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share of between 3 and 4,000l. in the property. 


After expressing his opinion 
that the present unsatisfactory state of affairs arose, in a great measure, out 
of the mismanagement of the Committee through incompetency, and asserting 
that he had little doubt that the shares which now were only worth in the mar- 
ket 101. or 20]. would, if the Theatre were let, fetch 501. or G01, he moved a 
string of resolutions, proposing to let the Theatre; but, as they were subse- 
quently withdrawn, it is unnecessary to state them. 

Mr. IRONMONGER, after complimenting the Sub-committee for their exer- 
tions inthe management of the Theatre, moved an amendment, that ap- - 
plication be made to Parliament to sell the property. By this method of pro- 
ceeding the proprietors would be able to obtain los. in the pound of their 
mouey. 

Mr. Cocker opposed the amendment, and asked what ground was there to 
suppose that any man would buy this property atthe rate of 15s, in the pound, 
when even now shares might be obtained at 4s. in the pound ? 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Tent did not wish that the Committee should be judged unheard. He 
maintained, that the management of the Theatre was well conducted in their 
hands ; and most extraordinary exertions had been made to support this totter- 
ing concern, which had arisen out of the ashes of the last Theatre. It’ ap- 
peared to him a matter of surprise that, in such times of distress, either of 
the rival Theatres were able to exist. If any gentleman could state any sound 
objection to the Committee, and it was discovered that they were doing wrong, 
he should be the first person to propose their dismissal. He contended, that 
the anonymous letters which had appeared in the public prints had done more 
mischief to the concern than could be imagined by persons unacquainted with 
the affairs of the Theatre: the person who had written them, whoever he 
might be, like an assassin, had stated facts as malignant as they were un- 
founded, aud dared not prove them before the public. He complained that 
the meeting had not been properly called together ; the requisition purported 
to contain the signatures of several gentlemen, but the names were all 
written in one hand. 

Mr. Rosins said, that he had the authority of those gentlemen to sign it. 
He held in his hand a list of gentlemen holding shares to the amount of 
50,0001, who wished the Theatre to be let. These were all their own signa- 
tures. With respect to the Sub-committee, he wished the meeting to under- 
stand, that although he had a most favourable opinion of their intentions, 
yet that they were not competent to manage the Theatre, - . 

Lord Essex observed, that the Sub-committee were willing to retire, if 
others could be procured as competent as themselves to conduct the affairs of 
the Theatre. ; 

Mr. HOLLAND was -most unwilling that the private affairs of the Theatre 
should be unnecessarily exposed. The mover of the resolutions had stated the 
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defalcation in the receipts at first to be upwards of 31,000/. and subsequently 
it fell to 11,0002. which was rather nearer the mark. The difficulty, he con- 
ceived, was to find a tenant. ; 

Mr. GRENFELL was persuaded, that if a proper offer were made, the com- 
mittee would be unanimous in letting the Theatre; but he thought that 
before such an important change in the property was actually made, another 
meeting should be called, to give the Committee an opportunity to state their 
opinions upon the subject. 

Mr. RoBins was anxious that no time should be lost; as, if the business 
were delayed, the lessee, whoever he might be, would have less time to form 
his arrangements for the ensuing season. 

It having been agreed, that the question should be decided at the present 
meeting, 

Mr. GRENFELL again rose, and moved three resolutions, the substance of 
which was as fullows :— 

i, That the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, be let upon a lease, provided that 
an adequate rent and a valid security can be obtained. 

2. That a general mecting take steps accordingly, at the end of the present 
season ; and that it be impowered to give publicity to such reports as, in their 
opinion, may be for the interest of the proprietors. ; 

3. That the farther proceedings be reported at the next annual meeting of 
proprietors in May. p 

The Hon. Mr Lams, after having stated his objections to a part of the 
former resolutions moved by Mr. Robins, on the ground that they imputed 
improper motives to the Committee, referred to the anonymous letters which 
had been published itr the newspapers ; which he stated had not only been 
grossly personal to himself, but to other gentlemen. He put it to the judg- 
ment of gentlemen present, whether such gcandalous proceedings were not 
calculated to do mischief to the cause they pretended to support. The requi- 
sition by which this meeting had been convened, Which was signed by orre 
person, who pretended to have the authority of many, was of the same stamp. 
The fact was, that the name of one gentleman had been fixed to that requisi- 
tion who had never desired it ; and of another, whu (he understuod) was not 
a shareholder. ‘The gentleman who had taken upon himself to do this, had 
done much mischief to the concern. Whatever profits might accrue to him 
by the dilapidation of this property, he (Mr. L.) knew not; but of this he | 
was persuaded,, that, as a proprietor, he had either neglected his duty, or 
had most malignantly intended to injure the concern. With respect to the 
charge of incompetency against the Committee, it was enough for him to say | 
that no proof had been given: and with respect to the unfortunate quarrel 
between the two rival Theatres, as to Mr. Booth, he need say nothing; but 
he believed the town was with the Theatre of Drury-lane. 7 he fact was, not 
that Covent-garden Theatre was rising, and that this ‘Theatre was declining, 
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but that both were in the same falling state. Arising from the distresses of the 
country, both were declining, with this advantage only on the part of Covent- 
garden, that their private concerns had not yet become public. As to the 
grass and unfounded imputation, that he (Mr. L.) merely wanted to take the 
management of the Theatre into his own hands, he could only say, that he 
must be freed from all anonymous letters, he must be secured from all imper- 
tinent attacks, and must have the full confidence of all the proprietors 
before he could attempt it. He concluded by seconding the resolutions. 

Mr. TENT proposed that at the néxt annual meeting the Sub-committee 
should be thanked by the proprictors for their exertions. 

Mr. Perry thought that this was the fittest occasion, for such a motion. 
It was a very full meeting, and he conceived that no men so justly deserved 
the thanks of the proprietors. It was his decided opinion that the publi- 
cation of the anonymous letters alluded to was most injurious to the 


property. The resolutions which had been proposed met with his most 
hearty concurrence, as one great advantage gained by letting the Theatre 


would be the putting a stop to the publication of its private concerns. 


Mr. P. Moore expressed himself very warmly with respect to the conduct 
pursued by the mover of the first series of resolutions ; who, he said, had 
endeavoured, by all means in his power, to deteriorate the property. The 
name of one gentleman had been put to the requisition who had expressed a 
decided opinion that the Theatre ought not be let on lease at all. With res- 
pect to the assertion that only one gentleman of the Committee had attended 
during three or four months, he declared that the accusation was false and 
calumnious. He contended, that the exertions of the Committee were most 
exemplary; and that, with regard to himself, he had attended for two or 
three hours every day, Sundays hardly excepted. As to their incompetency 
to perform the functions of their office, that had already been answered. 
He next alluded to some anonymous letters, and read particular passages 
from each, in order to show that they contained assertions unfounded and 
malignant. The accusation which one of them broadly made, that the 
Committee had incurred a debt of 40,0001., was too absurd to require any 
answer; but still it was to be observed, that it had its weight with those who 
were unacquainted with the affairs of the Theatre. The letter also stated that 
the committee had, by its gross misconduct, reduced the value of the shares 
from1001. to 201. This he supposed, for he could believe nothing else, was done 
for the purpose of buying cheap and selling dear. It was not to the Committee 
that the fall in the price of shares was to be attributed, but to those gross 
and scandalous reports which had been spread abroad. 

Mr. Rosins explained, that he had not used one name in the requisition 
which he was not authorized to use. The question befure the assembly was 
simply as to letting the Theatre, | 
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Lord HoLvanp was of opinion, that this public discussion and disclosure of 
private concerns was highly injurious to the interests of the Theatre. If Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre stood alone without arival, the same observations would apply: 
put as another Theatre existed, it made it the more imperious on the Com- 
mittee to keep their private concerns as secret as possible. With regard to 
the question of letting the Theatre, he agreed in the expediency of that mea- 
sure ; but what he particularly wished to avoid was, fettering the powers of 
the Committee granted them by act of Parliament, as well as the deterioration 
of the property, by the spreading of scandalous reports. He thought the 
Committee was too Jarge. The act of Parliament, however, had made a cer- 
tain number necessary ; and he conceived that, at least, while they continued 
0 constituted, the proprietors should give them their full confidence. He 
was persuaded, that those little bickerings and cavillings between the proprie- 
tors and the Committee were most injurious to the interests of all parties en- 
gaged in it. His Lordship concluded with moving a resolution, ‘* That the 
Committee are entitled to our full confidence ; and that their powers, given to 
them by act of Parliament, should remain unfettered during their present 
management of the eoncerns of the Theatre.” 

The resolutions moved by Mr. Robins were then withdrawn, and those pro- 
posed by Mr, Grenfell, unanimously substituted in their stead. The resolu- - 
tion submitted by Lord Holland was also agreed to, accompanied hy a 
vote of thanks to the Sub-committee for their attention to the concerns of the 
Theatre, and their exertions for its support. . 

After negativing a resolution, moved by Mr. fronmonger, that the Com- 


mittee should be enabled to receive offers for the purchase of the Theatre, the 
mecting was dissolved. 


COVENT GARDEN 
THEATRICAL FUND DINNER, 


On Wednesday, March 26, the second anniversary of the Covent- 
garden Theatrical Fund was held at the Freemason's Tavern, in 
Great Queen-street, by a numerous and respectable company, in- 
cluding the most distinguished dramatic characters, and many 


gentlemen who felt a warm interest in the success of this benevo- 
lent institution. 


On the cloth being removed, the usual series of loyal and patriotic toasts 
were proposed from the Chair, and welcomed with loud acclamations by the 
company. ** Mon Nobis Domine,” ‘‘ God save the King,’ “ Hail, Star of 
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Brunswick,’’ ‘° When Order in this land commenced,” ‘* Old England's 
Wooden Walls,” and ‘* Britons strike Home,’’ were among the songs and 
glees which followed, and were finely sung by Sinciair, TAYLoR, Broap. 
HURST, and other Gentleman of vocal celebrity. 

The Marquis of HUNTLEY, in a short but animated speech, proposed ‘* The 
health of the Duke of York,’’ which was drank with three times three, amidst 
thunders of applause. 

The Duke of York begged to express his high sense of the honour which he 
had just received. He was most anxious to forward the interests of the In- 
stitution, which those he had the honour to address were assembled to pro- 
mote, as he knew of none better entitled to support than that which had for 
its object to provide for those who devoted themselves to the amusement of 
the public, when declining in the vale of years, and overwhelmed with all the 
ills of penury, they had no. resource but in the benevolence of those to whom 
their best days had been given. The generous efforts of the last year would 
he doubted not, be nobly sustained on the present occasion, and in this hope 
he wou!'d propose ‘* The health of Mr. Fawcett, and Success to the Covent- 
garden Theatrical Fund.”—(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Fawcett returned thanks for the honour which it had pleased his 
Royal Highness to confer upon him, and unwilling to detain the Meeting 
long, he begged to say, he should be happy to condense what he had to offer 
as in the first instance, doing this, he. should consult his own personal con- 
veinence, and in the neat he had no wish to trespass unnecessarily on the 
patience of the Mecting. He, however, had a solemn duty to perform. He 
bad been desired to address that Assembly on the present state of the Fund, 
had pledged himself te do so, and that promise remained to be redeemed. He 


| ay - ' 
had besides another commission to execute—one difficult but delightful, labo- 


rious but pleasant. ‘This might seem paradoxical ; but what he said would be 
satisfactorily made out when he stated the commission to which he had re-' 
ferred was this—to return to that meeting the speechless thanks of those who 
owed the comforts they at present enjoyed to the charitable exertions which 
had been made at the last auniversary. What had already been done would, 
he doubted not, be well followed up, and the recollection of their benevolence 
and of that of their most illustrious President, would be faithfully preserved, 
and handed down to other times. He was little disposed to fatigue the meet- 
ing by going into details ; but two anecdotes, connected with the history of 
the Fund, he could not refrain from communicating, to give some, though 
but a faint idea of the good which had resulted from the festival of last year, 
as, but for the subscriptions then made, those of whom he was about to 
speak must have gone unassisted. 

The first casc he should advert to, was that of an unfortunate lady belong- 
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ing to the profession, who had been left with five daughters dependant on her 
for support, and the eldest of them stone blind. A better actress in her line 
than the mother of this unfortunate family he hardly knew, and a more re- 
spectable woman could not live. She was, however, reduced to the greatest 
distress ; she knew not where to apply for relief: when in this ‘extremity she 
applied to the T heatrical Fund for assistance, and through the liberal dona- 
tions made at the former festival, she was not doomed to apply in vain. The 
Committee had been enabled to settle 20/. a year on the blind daughter, and .. 


the tears of the widow and the orphan flowed that day in gratitude, to thank 
their benefactors. , 


The other case of which he had spoken, was that of a respectable actor, 
who had left Covent-garden Theatre, in the hope of making a better pro- 
vision for his family in the provincial theatres ; he, however, was untortu- 
nate and found himself, with a family of seven children, and with a wifein | 


a consumption, wholly destitute. Disappointment met him, Misfortune 


pursued him ; Despair seized him, when he and his wife were offered the situa- 
tions of Master aud Mistress of a School. 


The offer was joyfully accepted, 
and the Actor— ; 


‘¢ Passing rich with forty pounds a year,” 

or thereabouts—he (Mr. F) did not exactly know what,—was enabled to live 
with his family, and this to him was luxury. ‘The first year was one of pro- 
bation, and this was passed in a manner highly satisfactory to those who pru_ 
cured him the situation, but by this time his creditors had diseovered the 
poor man, and demanded payment of the debts he had incurred. This was 
fatal to his hopes ;—his-cireumstances known, his character would be ruined 

and the loss of his situation would follow. Overwhelmed with affliction, and 
half distracted, his wife had applied to the Theatrical Fund for relief. The 
Committee had been enabled to afford it out of the collection made last year, 
and thus a most interesting family had been saved. 


(dpplause). These cases 
formed but a part of the good which had flowed from the last festival 


these would, he doubted not, 
same benevolent exertions. 


3; but 
supply a sufficient motive for wag the 


‘‘ The meinory of the Founder of the Theatrical Fund’’ was the next toast. 
This was followed by ‘‘ The Proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre.” 


Mr. Fawcett returned thanks fur the Proprietors, and bore testimony te 
their liberality towards the Theatrical Fund, and apologized for the absence 
of Mr. Harris, which he stated to be occasioned by an accident 


He shortly 
afterwards announced the Collection made that day, which was not then 


finished, to amount to upwards of 500/. exclusive of the liberal donation of 


1002. from Mr. Coutts, which he believed to be the fifth or sixth sum to that 
amount received from that quarter. 


On the health of the Committee being drank, 
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Mr. YounG returned thanks: and expressed a hope that those who had so 
kindly answered the call of benevolence on this occasion, would honour with, 
their presence the next festival, that of the following year, and those of ma- 
hy years to come. 

' © The Health of the Ladies’’ (who filled the gallery) was drank with three 
times three. ; 


The Duke of Sussex arrived a little before eleven o’clock, and having 


been received with peals of approbation, took a seat upon the left hand ot 
the president’s chair. After the announcement of his health, followed by 
repeated shouts of applause, 

The Duke of Sussex said, he had to request an excuse from the company 
fur not attending them sooner, as his duty had instructed him to do. Every 
admirer of the drama must appreciate the necessity that existed for support- 
ing an institution, like the Theatrical Fund, which in him might rely upon a 
zealous admirer. He had been detained till that late hour by the urgency of 
another meeting, which also had benevolence for its object, and he fully 
knew that his illustrious relative who occupied the chair, would adjust every 
measure calculated to enforce the demands of charity, while he strengthened 
her petitions in another place. He professed himself devoted, like his dear 
brother, to the purposes of this exccllent cause. 

The Marquis of HUNTLEY sung two songs, and the Duke of Sussex con- 
descended to attempt another. Of course, the affability of these noble peers 
is entitled to commendation, but we cannot sanction.a custom by which 
their dignities were degraded. A member of the blood-royal warbling at a 
public dinner was too great a temptation for the guinea members who pressed 
to be admitted. 

The Duke of York’ took occasion to express his sorrow at the intelligence 
of Mr. Kemble’s determination to forsake the stage. In the departure of this 
unrivalled tragedian, the public, he felt, would have a heavy loss to deplore ; 
his Royal Highness accordingly proposed the health of Mr. John Kemble. 

The illustrious visitors departed about 12 o'clock, but the rest of the com- 
pany continued to enjoy their conviviality at a much later hour. The 
gallery was crowded for a considerable time with females of fashionable ele- 
gance, to whose accommodation the efforts of Mr. Duruset, Mr. Egerton, 
and other Stewards, were politely directed, © 


SALE OF OFFICES. 


This traffic in public employments was, from choice, first 
adopted by the Emperor Commodus, in the year 181. Vespasiau 
had adopted the practice from necessity. 
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THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 


INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 


el 


“<< Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 
wisdom.’ —Job, iv. 21.) 


(Continued from page 114.) 


7] 
RM 


CHAP. VIII. 


Mrs. Woffington.— Obstacles to her engagement.— Appearance.— Unparalleled 
attraction.—Institution of the Beef-steak Club.—lIts political features, and 
consequent obloguy.—Mr. Digyes, and. Miss Faulkner,—Mrs, Green.—Mr. 
Dexter.— Reflections upon the state of the Irish Stage.—Management of Mr. 


Sheridan.— His skill, perseverance, and misfortunes. 


In the ensuing summer Mrs. Woffington arrived from England, 
with a firm expectation of procuring an engagement, as the 
Theatre was now permanently vested in the hands of Mr. Sheridan, 
at the earliest disclosure of her wishes. To this proposal, how- 
ever, the Manager would not immediately accede, having for 
some years past been a total stranger to the exercise and increase 
of her professional abilities, the acquirement of which was also 
partially superseded by the retention of Mrs. Bland.* At length, 
by the interposition of some distinguished friends, to whom her 
merits were warmly recommended, Mr. Sheridan consented to a 





* This lady afterwards became Mrs. Hamilton, under which designation, 
exclusively, a curious anecdote has been recorded in the common Theatrical 
collections. Vide ‘‘ Thespian Dictionary,’ by which it appears that this 
actress was remarkably addicted to stage-jewels, which, as she had an un- 
conquerable objection to powder, were scattered profusely through much 
natural dark hair, and occasioned Colley Cibber to compare ber head to a 
furze-bush stuck about with glow-worms. 
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salary of four hundred pounds for the season,* and Mrs. 
Woffington made her first appearance as Lady Townly, in the 
<* Provoked Husband,” on the first Monday in October, 1751.+ 








——— 


* This stipend was ultimately doubled, and the liberal speculations of 
Mr. Sheridan may be at once appreciated from the incontrovertible fact, that 
the highest amount of salary at present awarded in the Dublin Theatre, does 
not exceed one hundred and fifty pounds, sterling, for a season of forty weeks, 


although the profit and security of the concern have been immeasurably 
established. 


+ The two following letters, by Mr. Victor, will explain the degree of esti- 
mation in which Mrs. Woffington, at this period, was held. They are selected 
from the publication to which we have already been indebted for much valua- 


ble intelligence : 


‘“< To Mrs. WoFFINGTON, in Dublin. 


Madam, Oct: 12, 1751. 


You have long been the subject of true praise, and have received many 
public instances of it from the admiring world ; but the scribbling fools here 
offer it up so fulsome, that instead of incense, I dare say it is as offensive to 
you as the snuff of a candle.—Now, Madam, if my praise proves the snuff of 


a wax candle, it will at least not offend, and I shall have reason to be sa- 
tisfied. 


*® * * * * * * * w 


1 was one of the audience when Lady Townly made her first appearance in 
London ; and since the death of that celebrated actress, Mrs. Oldfield, I have 
not seen a complete Lady Townly till last Monday night.—You know she was 
called ‘‘ inimitable’’ in that character, by the author, Cibber, that great 


master of comedy ; but I dare say, even he will admit that epithet falsified by 
your performance. 


After your first appearance in tragedy in London, I had the favour of two 
letters from him ; in the first he employed a whole sheet in your praise in 4n- 


dromache. Ihadso great a prepossession of your good understanding, and his 
judgment, that I could easily give him credit, though I had known him long 
an admirer of your person. . F 

On Wednesday night last, I was convinced that you are ‘* a most provoking 
creature’ (to use the Laureat’s phrase) ; you are not content with destroying 
all our females, but even make our heroes shriuk before you! 


I take this op- 
portunity of congratulation, and beg leave to remain, 


Madam, your most humble servant.” 





‘ j 
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The reception of this captivating actress surpassed the most 
sanguine anticipations, and contributed to replenish the exhausted 
coffers of Mr. Sheridan, in a most astonishing manner. By four 
characters, performed ten nights each in the course of this sea- 








son, viz Lady Townly; Maria, in the ‘* Nonjuror;” Sir Harry 
Wildair ; and Hermione, more than four thousand pounds were 
collected from the representation of as many unpromising stock 
pieces, in two of which even the manager was not required to 
assist. ‘This average, of an hundred pounds per night, from 
plays of the order just denominated, obtains no precedent in the 
records of the Irish Drama, and places the attraction of Mrs. 
Woffington in a point of unparalleled splendour. 

The halcyon manageinent of Mr. Sheridan was now on the eve 


of subversion; his happiness had attained its climax, and the 





‘* To the Countess of OrreRY, at Caledon. 
Madam, Oct. 21, 1751. 

The extraordinary successful business of the Theatre has found unexpected 
employment for me; but no engagements, either profitable or pleasurable, 
compensate my losing an opportunity of paying my respects to your ladyship, 
or foregoing the honourable chance of a reply. 

The brilliant Mrs. Woffington is the only theme either in or out of the 
Theatre: your ladyship may remember, in a former letter, it was my private 
opinion, that she would perform here, though Mr. Sheridan so strongly op- 
posed it. His endeavours were for the Italian singers, and operas—but his 
good genius prevailed.—She came like his better angel to save him from the 
gulf that was opened for him! Her performances are, in general, admirable! 
She appeared in Lady Towniy, and since that truly-celebrated . actress, Mrs. 
Oldfield, I have not seen acomplete Lady Townly till last night. In Andro- 
mache, her grief was, dignified, and her deportment elegant. In Jape Shore, ° 
nothing appeared remarkable, but her superior figuré$ but in Hermione she 
discovered such talents as have not been displayed since the celebrated Mrs. - 
Porter, ‘whom, I dare say, Lord Orrery remembérs—such commanding 
force! such variety! such graceful attitudes! the very fools stared, and felt 
her powers. Inshort, poor Bland is inevitably undone—for those fools (her 
greatest admirers) who had not sense enough to see her defects before, now 
see them by the comparison. 

I heartily wish I had force enough to excite a desire in your ladyship to 


come to Dublin to see this actress, either in Lady Townly or Hermione.” 
* * + * * * * *  * 
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rude hand of public outrage grasped at the seizure and suppres- 
sion of his talents and prosperity. ‘The theatrical performers had 
habitually devoted one day of the week, and Saturday in general, 
to a convivial dinner-party, and a few hours of social merriment. 
Upon this basis the manayer founded a systematic meeting, under 
the title of ‘* A Beef-steak Club,” the honorary members of 
which were chiefly noblemen, and parliamentary characters, com- 
posing a body of about sixty individuals, distinguished by their 
rank, riches, and capacity. To this institution a large apart- 
ment was appropriated in the manager’s house, adjoining the 
Theatre, where an entertainment was served up, at his peculiar 
charge, in a style of plentiful elegance, and Mrs. Woffington, 
gay, volatile, and enchanting, undertook the honours of the 
feast, although the only female admitted, with the most alluring 
mixture of spirit and propriety. An assembly thus select, pro- 
vided with such ample means of entertainment, and led by so 
lovely a conductor, soon became a source of envy and contention. 
Though originally founded upon principles of mere theatrical 
discussion, it was promptly metamorphosed by the influence and 
connexions of the fair president, whose courtly friends crowded 
tothe table, and as every glass of wine was then prefaced by a 
health or sentiment, the strain of toasts adopted in the Club was 
by no means calculated to undergo the scrutiny of public opinion, 
inflamed at that critical juncture by a set of able men, among 
whom many were introduced, by their theatrical acquaintance, 
as occasional visitors to the sittings of this society. The predo- 


e 
minating doctrines, therefore, became objects of knowledge and 


dislike, and being widely disseminated by these partizans, of op- 
position, the loudest reproaches were vented upon the inanager, 
for that support he still persisted in administering, to language 
and persons so heavily visited with the public displeasure. 

The ensuing season commenced upon the 10th of October, 1752, 
with a representation of the ‘* Beggars’ Opera,’ Macheath by Mr. 
Digges, and Polly by Miss Faulkner.* | The talents of Mr, Digges 
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Nic. Hitchcock, in his ‘* View of the Irish Stage,” has apparently la- 
mented the want of iniormation attached to the progress and pursuits of this 


lady. She was a niece of the celebrated Alderman George Faulkuer, and hav- 
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in this part have been highly extolled, and though tinctured with 


considerable extravagance, were, perhaps, nearly upon a level 























with the more celebrated efforts of Walker and Lowe. So uncer- 
tain, however. are the dictates of public estimation, that an actor 
is frequently consigned to. neglect, though in the frequent exhibi- 
tion of abilities, far beyond the reach of recorded rivalry and 
vulgar admiration ; but the public notice requires a strong provo- 
cative, and few actors can obtaina title to attention till they have 
ensured a clam upon applause. 

Mrs. Green* and Mr. Dexter were among the most valuable 
productions of this period; the lady returned to London at the 
termination of atwo years’ engagement, but the gentleman re- 
mained, in possession of great professional regard, and much per- 
sonal esteem. He appeared as Oroonoko, in May, 1753, having 


previously sustained the same character, a couple of seasons before, 


at Drury-lane Theatre, under the eye and auspices of Mr. Gar- 











ing been seduced from her country and connections by an Irish peer, made 


some figure as a singer at Mary-la-bone gardens, where she attracted the 
attention of the late Lord Halifax, and enjoyed her influence till that noble- 
man’s decease. There is a volume of ‘* Memoirs,’’ in 12mo. detailing the 
career of this woman, under the designation of Miss F , Which we should 
be happy to encounter. 





* This lady was one of two daughters belonging to Hippisley, the comedian, 
whose Falstaff enjoyed a high share of gallery approbation, and whose 
‘* Drunken Man,”’ is delivered upon the stage by Mr. Mathews with much 
success, and, in Dublin, by the present acting-manager, Mr. W. Farren, 
with infinitely more. The steps by which Mrs. Green attained the pinnacle of 
comic reputation, were cautious, but imperceptible, and though in possession 
of applause so early as Garrick’s assumption of the Drury-lane management, 
in 1747, she did not arrive at her ‘* full fortune,” till age had withered ber 
charms, and obesity destroyed her figure. A very tender intimacy subsisted 
between Garrick and Mrs. Green, which terminated in the production of a 
fine boy, whose early death deprived that exquisite actor of the only living 
witness to his contracted gallantries. The exertions of Mrs. Green, in the 
decline of life, became encumbered by unwieldiness of person, but under 
every disadvantage of size and years, ber excellence in chainber-maids was 
continued by great humour, high spirits, pertness, and affeciation of voice, 
which rendered Mrs. Green a valuable abridgement of Mrs. Clive, and though 
less voluminous in merit and contents, not without many spirited strokes of 
her distinguished original. 
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rick. According to the usual correct testimony of Davies, his 
self-possession was so remarkable, that he continued to converse 
with some friends in the Pit, on the night of his appearance, till 
the second music, generally played at that period half an hour 
before the curtain drew up, warned him to prepare for his ap- 
proaching introduction. The applause which attended this effort 
transcended the warmest expectation; and so transported Mr, 
Garrick with the prospect of success, that he sent a written opi- 
nion to one of his correspondents, couched in the most flattering 
terms, of Mr. Dexter’s endeavours and reception. Oroonoko was 
repeated for several nights, in succession, but the actor's ability 
was observed to abate, and the acclamations were permitted to 
diminish, till the public felt effectually convinced that they had 
been surprised into a favourable decision, which Mr. Dexter re- 
quired powers toconfirm. Hence originated his retirement or 
dismissal from the London boards, and his retention upon the Irish 
stage, where he continued to live with unusual tokens of univer- 
sal affection, and died, after many years of worth and renown, 
most sincerely lamented. 

We are now called upon to consider the circumstances into 
which Mr. Sheridan immerged, after a struggle of nine years, 
marked with great bodily labour, and mental fatigue, to estab- 
lish the drama in Dublin upon a durable foundation.* At the 





— nia adenine ~~--- 


* <¢ Mr. Sheridan, after having been some time on the stage, looking with 
detestation on the various corruptions and abuses which, through a long train 
of mismanagement, had rendered it a public nuisance, and the pest of the 
town, took the resolution to attempt a total reformation ; to give it a new 
constitution ; to establish order and decency, and, if possible, place it on a 
better and more durable foundation than any Theatre in Europe could boast. 
He foresaw innumerable difficulties in the way, but as he was certain that the 
accomplishment of his point would be productive of the highest public bene- 
fits to this city, in particular, and to the kingdom in general ; and that it 
probably would end also in great advantage to himself, he determined, at all 
hazards, to undertake it. In the prosecution of such a design, the utmost 
steadiness was necessary, and the strictest observation of rules and discipline. 
These he uniformly adhered to, unawed by fear, uninfluenced by gain. No 
danger deterred him, uo labour discotiraged him, no hazard startled him, no 
expence stopped him. Whenever the public, and his private interests became 
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outset of his career, he had pierced the lowest depths of theatrical 
degradation, and, like another Eneas, retrieved the honour of his 
pursuits by experiment and inquiry. He had associated with the 
weakness of the stage, to invigorate its emasculated energies, and 
acquired a knowledge of the true means to establish health, by 
courting the recesses of disease. Such a character was invalua- . 
ble ; although, exposed by the exercise of his functions and 
firmness to every species of public attack, he ran continual risks 
of life and fortune, in the prosecution of his honourable enter- 
prize, till, with the settlement of peace, order, and decorum, he 
fixed the Irish stage upon splendour and eminence,.a bright theme 
for the voice of praise, and a sure beacon to the eye of imitation. 

The Theatre, now become the fashionable resort of rank and 
beauty, was enriched with the constant attendance of every cha- 
racter distinguished throughout the kingdom for virtues and 
ability. An appetite was generated for real excellence by the 
power of custom, and sound taste was gradually imbibed at the 
hands of example. The professors of the stage acquired a degree 
of esteem and admiration, unknown to their predecessors, who, 
while the Theatre was held to be a common, were treated as fere na- 
turd. The patentees were not even considered as the proprietors of 
their own property, which was impaired or destroyed at the dic- | 
tates of the veriest vagabonds, by whom the performers were sub- 
jected to slavery, and denied the common privileges and protec- 
tion of the law. A female of virtue could not exist under such 
enormities, which frequently exposed her to the grossest insult, 
not only behind the scenes, but in sight of the audience.* Nor 





incompatible, the latter always gave way. Romantic, and even mad, as such 
notions may be deemed in these days, they were what influenced his actions ; 


and his conduct, when tried by these principles, will be found uniform 
throughout ; but upon any other m 


ust appear inconsistent atid absurd to the 
last degree.”’ 


Sheridan’s “ Appeal,” &c.—Dublin. 1758. 


* “ When Mr. Garrick paid his first visit to this kingdom, upon a summer 
expedition, he performed the character of King Lear, and Mrs. Woflfington 
that of Cordelia. Just as they had prepared themselves for the drawing of 
the scene which was to discover the old king asleep, with his head on the lap 
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were the privations of the whole company less a source of se- 
verity and regret. The highest salary then paid to a player, did 
not exceed the sum since awarded to the lowest menial, and more 
money, during the administration of Mr. Sheridan, has been re- 
ceived by an individual, than would have previously defrayed the 
entire theatrical expences. From this pit of vice and indigence 
was the drama redeemed, by the unsparing -exertions of him, 
whose hard-earned prospects were ultimately blasted by ingrati- 
tude, caprice, and mistake. 

The spirit of party had been advancing. for some years past, 
with heavy strides, upon the bosom of this divided country, and 
the Theatre alone eluded the shock of universal convulsion. Po- 
litical dissensions, it might have been expected, would not invade 


the last asylum of arts and elegance, but the demon of discord 


required a stimulus to his exhausted tarch ; it had been succes- 
sively re-kindled by the burning zeal of many valuable institu- 
tions, and the prosperity of Mr. Sheridan was doomed at length to 
blaze upon the altar of sacrifice, and augment the mighty pyre. 
E.N. B. 


(To be resumed in our next.) 








of Cordelia, a gentleman threw himself on the other side of the fair princess, 
and without the least regard to her rank, began to treat her with the utmost 
indecency. Resentment followed on her part, and abuse on his. Mr. Gar- 
rick was silent, but could net help casting an eye of indignation at so brutal a 
scene ; which was considered as so daring an insult by the gentleman, that he 
and two more of his comrades searched the house for him after the play was 
over, vowing with dreadful imprecations, that they would put him to death.” 


Sheridan’s ‘* Appeal,’ &c. 


For the uncivilized barbarity of the Irish public at a former period, we refer 
our readers to an instance of horror upon page 39, Vol. X. of this miscellany. 
The Theatre is still subjected, in some measure, to the hot-headed ebullitions 
of popular disorder, though much of its brutality has been suppressed. 
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STARS. 


To the Proprietors of the Winter Theatres. 


A 


‘¢ There are Stars, and sometimes falling ones.” 
HENRY VIII. 


Gentlemen, 

Swift has left us a syllogism, to which both court and city, 
nobility and mobility subscribe—‘‘ Nobody,” says he, “ will take 
advice, but every body will take money, therefore money is best.” 
Now I know that the Theatres are glad enough at present to take 
anything, and as there is no money to take, I venture on the for- 
lorn hope that they will take a little advice—especially as it is to 
their advantage. | | 

What I have to offer relates to the imprudent and ruinous sys- 
tem in practice at both houses, with regard to what are called 
Srars, or certain actors singled out to the utter eclipse of all 
the others. ‘‘ These blessed candles of the night,”” as Shakspeare 
has it, you advertise in your play-bills in capitals, a proceeding 
very grating and ungracious to the feelings of their fellow per- 
formers, and, as I contend, destructive in the result to your best 
interests. The consequence of it is, that the public. look for the 
particular actor, and pay no respect to the intrinsic value of the 
play. Let the excellence of the piece enjoy the sanction of ages, 
leave out the Star, and there is a beggarly account of empty 
boxes. It may be compared to the Gala nights at Vauxhall, 
when the gardens are full, while on the common nights nobody 
is there—so with the Theatres—when the Star appears, the houses - 
are tolerably supplied with money, but on the other nights they 
are filled with orders. But you cannot command the Star at all 
times—it would cease to be a ‘“‘ sidus aureum” if you did—its ri- 
sings have their limited peribds—at most, three nights in a week ; 
at which times all the harvest is got in, and the remaining three ‘ 
are devoted toa miserable gleaning. The balance of profit by 
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such a speculation, when compared with the average of six nights 
without this quackery, is now, and has almost always been, found 
against the treasury of the Theatres. This you must admit, or 
you are more blind than your brother star-gazer Sidrophel, and 
I should be tempted to address you in the language used to him: 


** Quoth Hudibras, I now perceive 
You are no conjurors, by your leave.” 

Two seasons back there were no less than five Stars at Drury- 
lane Theatre ; and this season, at that in Covent-garden, Mr, 
Junius Booth, under the pretension that 

Micat inter omnes 


Junium Sidus, velut inter ignes 


Luna minores, 
has his name printed in much larger characters than Miss O'Neill 
or Mr. Keinble. To what beneficial purpose? The evil is mani- 
fest—Does the good appear? certainly not. 

This trickery, only worthy of stage-coach masters, or rival 
dealers in japan blacking, was begun at Covent-garden—and | 
trust that as that house was the first to set the example of what 
is so unprofitable to the pockets of the proprietors, as well as to 
the entertainment of the public, and the welfare of the drama, 
it will be the first to reform it altogether. 


April, 11. ANTI-PLEIADES. 


MR. BOOTH, (continued from Page 200, and concluded.) 


We have here furnished a complete register of every document 
connected with the progress of Mr. Booth, and to render the 
collection at once uniform and final, subjoined the first placard 
posted by the proprietors of Covent-garden upon the successful 


issue of their attempts to inveigle Mr. Booth from his duties at 
Drury-lane : 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


The public are respectfully informed, that Mr. Booth has satisfactorily ar- 
ranged his differences with the Proprietors of this Theatre, and is engaged by 
them for three years. He will perform King Richard the Third on Tuesday 
next, Feb. 25, which character, for two successive nights, he had the honour 
to be called for by the audience to repeat, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

Mr. Rae has complained of a paragraph, which states he was in the boxes 
at Covent-garden Theatre on one of the nights of riot, and he is pleased to 
attribute the offensive article to the manager of Covent-garden. If by the 
manager he means the bumble individual who signs this, I beg to assure him 
he isin error, and 1 am sorry he who knows better, should make no distine- 
tion between the Manager and others who might have made the communica- 
tion. Mr. Rae, by his own showing, came into the boxes with an intent to 
address the audience, if an opportunity had offered—not of his ownsfree 
will, but sent by the Sub-committee of Drury-lane. This disagreeable em- 
ployment should have taught him, that it is possible an acting-manager may 
be obliged to do what he knows is not right. So that even if he had thought 
I did write the article in question, fellow-feeling should have restrained him 
from bringing me before the public in the capacity of manager. Once for all 
I disclaim it, as 1 dv imputing to Mr. Rae anything improper or ungentleman- 
ly. So that I sincerely wish the sub-committee may still confide to him the 
task of addressing the audience at Covent-garden Theatre (if they think it de- 
corous to continue the innovation,) and that the prompter, the under music- 
copier, and other subordinates, may no longer be permitted to disturb their 
rival’s house ; for certainly they have manifested, that they do not know so 
well how to conduct themselves. The town must surely think it indecent, 
and highly disrespecful to them, for one Theatre to send persons into the other 
tointerfere. 1 believe no such commission would ever be offered to me by the 
proprieturs of Covent-garden ; but I am free to confess, if such could be at. 
tempted, | would resist the mandate at all hazards—for if I appeared in the 
lower boxes of Nrury:-lane, for the purpose of addressing or disturbing the 
audience, { should expect what I should be convinced J deserved—to be turn- 
ed out with contempt. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, 
JOHN FAWCETT. 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-garden, 
Monday, March 3, 1817. 


We now turn, with considerable pleasure, to an imputation 


thrown by the proprietors of Covent-garden upon a club or so- 
ciety called | 


THE WOLVES, 


at which Mr. Kean consented to preside, and many distinguished 
characters were happy to assist. The reader will find this chatge 
upon page 124 and having been at once refuted by the annexed 


. 
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letters, we most cheerfully extract them from the columns of the 
daily press, in which they first appeared. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

Observing, in your paper of this morning, a statement asserting that a 
society, entitled “‘ The Wolves,” is accustomed to assemble at my house (the 
Coal-Hole,) I beg you will be pleased to insert in your paper my most posi- 
tive denial of any such Club existing; and farther to state, that when it did 
exist, their meetings were held for a very different purpose than that imputed 


to them, as | am ready to prove to any respectable person who may feel desir- 


ous of ascertaining the truth, 
1 am, Sir, 
_ Your's very respectfully, 


W.J. RHODES. 
Coal-Hole Tavern, 


Fountain-court, Strand, Feb. 25. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I think it my duty, in justice to a society, of which I once had the honour 
of being a member, to refute a most malicious piece of calumny. The Wolf 
Club seems to have been the foil with which the friends of the rival Theatre 
have, for the last two years, parried the public censure against their unsuc- 
cessful candidates. I wish therefore, through the medium of the public prints, 
to inform their fears, that such a society is no longer in existence, has not 
been for the last nine months, and when it was, the principles of the institu- 
tion were founded on integrity and universal philanthropy. The misrepre- 
sentations with regard to this society laid before the public, rendered it un- 
justly an object of reprobation, and in acknowledgment of my duty to that 
public, I resigned it. 

With regard to Mr. Booth, that I have the highest opinion of his talents, 
I gave proof, when I recommended his engagement to the Drury-lane Com- 
mittee. If any one shall assert, that 1 would individually or accessarily do 
any thing detrimental to the interests of Mr. Booth, or any brother profes- 

sionals, I should be happy in person to tell the propagator of such a report, 
that it is a FALSEHOOD. 
. I remain, Sir, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
12, Clarges-street, Feb. 26. EDMUND KEAN. 


If the origin and progress of this society can require any far- 
ther elucidation, we invite the curiosity of our readers to the very 
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elegant and impressive appress delivered by Mr. Kean to the 
members assembled at itsinstitution. It is marked by sentiments 
of generosity, breathed in the purest efforts of language, and 
with such a conviction, we shall not insult the readers of this 


speech by offering any apology for its correct structure and 
dignified materials. 


GENTLEMEN AND BROTHERS, 


If we look to tradition, our arts and sciences, our laws and governments, 
in embryo, were uncertain, disputable, and vague. To accomplish perfection, 
in any degree, has been and will remain the work of time and perseverance ; 
1 am therefore aware of the difficulties we have to encounter in bringing our 
little society from its formation to an extensive circle of adherents ; but in 
spite of all opposition that may occur, my vain mind brings a figure to my 
imagination that it is ‘the morning gleam from achaotic mass,” which will 
hereafter glow in full splendour upon good-fellowship and barmony. Gentle- 
men, there is one precept, | am sorry to say, too much neglected in this world 
of more false pride than talent, which I cannot express better than in the 
language of Terence : 


‘* Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 


When men consider they were created for each other, and not merely for 
themselves, the interests of mankind must be blended with individual specu- 
lation, and in every one that bears the human form, each man must see a bro- 
ther, It is my wish to impress these sentiments upon the minds of our little 
community, that no insignificant distinctions may prevail, when, with per- 
sonal convenience, we can serve a fellow-creature ; that no worldly exaltation 
may prevent us from mixing with worthy men, whom, | must conceive, the 
Great Author of all being intended for equality; in short, no one, I hope, 
will enter this circle of Goop FetLows, without a pride that ranks him with 
the courtier, or a philosophy that levels him with the peasant. 

These sentiments preserved, the convivial board will be enjoyed with feel- 
ings of philanthropy, and retrospective delight attend the feast of reason. 
Courage, the only distinction our ancestors were acquainted with, must be 
one of the first principles of our body, and to what better end can we employ 
that magnificent ingredient, than in defence of friendship against the foes of 
our general cause? 

It is my hope that every WoLr, oppressed by worldly grievance; unmerited 
contumely, or unjust persecution, while his heart glows with defiance, will 
exclaim, ‘‘ I’ll hasten to my brothers, where I shall find ears attentive to my 
tale of sorrow, and hands opened to relieve me, or clenched for:my defence.” 


1 have now the honour to present the chief symbol of our order—the seal, 


without which no commission can be executed. Not to fatigue my hearers 


with unnecesary rhetoric, I shall conclude, in a fervent hope and prayer, 
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for the successful increase of honourable members to this (as yet) imperfect 
society ; and that every brother may feel health, prosperity, and happiness, 


it will ever be the wish and study of the founder to promote, so far as his duty 
in this meeting may extend, 


The hireling who has recently attempted, by sophisticated facts, 
and false English, to vamp a suitable reputation for the fluttering 
career of Mr. Booth, has endeavoured to exonerate his hero, 

_as he “ emphatically” calls him, from a charge of ingratitude to. 
wards the kind offices of Mr. Kean. Since the period, when me- 
rit and its shadow acted in conjunction at Brighton, Mr. Booth, 
it seems, enjoyed no intimacy with his model, according to the 


dubious assertion of this biographer. But admitting the accuracy 


of the statement, does it not operate with uncommon strength 
upon the side of Mr. Kean’s active benevolence, who sought for 
this unknown young man in a moment of distress and despair, 
placed him in his carriage with the most encouraging familiarity 
—‘* Jump in, my boy, I’ve got you an engagement,’’—and actu- 
ally introduced him to an adequate salary and situation, before 
the candid managers of Covent-garden had time to confirm their 
rejection of his proposals. An insinuation has been thrown upon 
the memorandum-engagement signed by Mr. Booth, at the insti- 
gation of Lord Essex, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Wilson, as if that pa- 
per contained stipulations of an improper or unusual tendency.— 
Mr. Booth was distinctly informed, BEFORE ANY AGREEMENT WAS 
DRAWN, that his talents must be employed in subservience to the 
high intellect, and established reputation of Mr. Kean. If the 
biographer will assert, that such a reservation was NoT made with 
the most implicit concurrence of Mr. Booth, at the specified pe- 
riod; or thatthe article, afterwards arranged at Covent-garden, 
contained a recognition of his claims to principal parts alone, 
and was yeT worded in strict unison with the customary practice, 
we shall be prepared to hurl the stigma of ignorance or falsehood 
upon the heads most deserving of the foulest reproach. 

The feelings of Mr. Kean, we very well know, were highly irri- 
tated at the evasion of Mr. Booth, and it will be considered but a 
sorry extenuation of that gentleman’s negleet, to assert that Mr. 
Kean confersed the most substantial benefits upon his ungrateful 
necessities, without the obligations of interest or acquaintance. 
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A PROCLAMATION. 





Wuereas it hath been huinbly represented unto us, The The- 
atrical Inquisitor, that between the hours of seven and ten o'clock 
in the evening of Saturday, the 6th instant, Sir Giles Overreach, 
knt. was stopped in his journey through Covent-garden Theatre, 
and inhumanly murdered : 

And wuereas, Junius Booth the younger, now of Queen-street 
Bloomsbury, comedian, stands charged upon oath ona violent 


suspicion of having wilfully and feloniously attempted to kill and 


murder Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, on Wednesday 


the 12th day of February last ; and the said Junius Booth also 
stands charged, on vehement suspicion, with having committed 


divers other high and atrocious theatrical offences ; now, putting 
these specific charges together, 


For the more speedy apprehending and bringing to, justice the 
said Junius Booth for the offences aforesaid, The Theatrical Inqui- 


sitor is hereby pleased, acting in the name, and on the behalf of his 
readers, to promise to any person or persons who shall apprehend, 
, the said Junius Booth, the sum of 
Five Hunprep thanks, to be paid by the, Commissioners of the 
Editor's Treasury, upon the said Junius Booth being apprehended 
and lodged in any one of the Monthly Magazines. 


March 23, 1817. INQuISITOR GENERAL. 


DIARY OF AN UNEMPLOYED ACTOR. 
LEAF I. 


Saturday Morning, 9 o'clock.—Rose,—not in my profession— 


dressed—pitted myself against the looking-glass, and found I was 
engaging though unengaged. Looked at my tongue, expecting to 
find it feverish, but recollected I had dined the day before at 
Jack J nst e’s, where the quantity of wine, of course, 
could not injure me. Breakfasted without newspapers, and felt 
the loss of Anthony Pasquin. Sallied out at half past 10—passed 
the stage-door of Drury—honoured with a nod from little We and 
Us—and thought'uipon the ward of a poor-house. Borrowed five 
pounds from Jew Ph-ll-ps—large interest, but own note. Got 
his son to mend a hole in my toga, for which I gave the ‘ uncir- 
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cumcised dog” a bone I had just picked—up, and kept by me. 


Met old W—w—z—r—seedy in the extreine—seems to be dress- 
ing at Appleby. Stumbled on Albion's genuine Ballad-singer, 
piously damning the Soap-boiler for preferring Jews’-harps, and 
Scotch fiddles, to native talent, and unsophisticated melody,— 
left him preparing to Aum ‘‘ The Yankee Doodle.’’—Called upon 
my bosom friend M—d—e §S e, but hopped off on account of 
conversation. Met Bully R—m—d, puffing and blowing with 
vexation at his loss of the Opera-house. Surprised at this—called 
on little K--—t, and found his face making up for Autolycus, 
which he expects a promise of, for the season after next. Fell in 
and fell out with that quintessence of good-humour, D—wt—n.— 
Popped into M-ll-1’s, and found many beaux in Bow-street— 
ce e, Mac y, L—t-n, and B-tt-y; saw the chaste actor, 
who labours so hard to be easy, in news-room, perusing, with 
peculiar satisfaction, a critical eulogium, written by himself, 
upon his own performance—suited him to a T.—Saw P-c--k por- 
ing on a paragraph, which promised well for a melo-drame.— 
Asked Farley’s opinion.— Bow-strEET. On Tuesday last a black 
woman was brought to this office, charged with the wilful murder 
of her natural child, by throwing it down the” privy to what 
follows, but not necessary for disclosure. 

Met H-rl-y, on my return, debating whom he most resembled, . 
B—n-t-r, or F-we-tt.—Perceived R-e, on his tragi-comic 
horse— rides forcibly, but not fast. Thought his pad’s action like 
M-nd-n’s hospitality, a little of which goes agreat way. 

Somebody jumped from a window upon the pavement and vault- 
ed over my head. Tom C e, I find, goes very high—Dined 
with K--n—a good fellow— Pope joined us—had eleven clean plates 
—no toast to wood-cocks—epicure in dudgeon—K--n imitated 
Charley—heard many much worse—broke up at half past 10, and 
broke down by 12, but went first to Covent-garden—saw Br-nd-n 
in the saloon—talked of white sattin, and blue ruin—laughed at 
the flats—well worked before and behind the curtain—called at the 
Coal-hole—found half the company skuttled, and thought Rhodes 
the greatest man in the house. Ran home, jumped into bed— 
shuddered at thin blanket—took an opiate in an old ‘“‘ Examiner,” 
and fell asleep till morning. 

(To be continued.) DanGLe, SEN. 
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‘¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur.”’ 


QUINTILIAN, 
RR 


Memoirs of Junius Brutus Booth, from his birth to the present time; with an 
Appendix, containing original letters, from persons of rank and celebrity, 
_and copious extracts from the Journal kept by Mr. Booth during his Theatri- 


cal tour on the continent. 8vo. 4s. Miller. " 


We were recently surprised by ‘* proposals” for publishing the 
present work, to which an autograph signature of Mr. Booth was 
affixed, certifying the correctness of those events it undertook to 
relate. This zealous devotion to the contents of a book in which 
Mr. Booth ought not to have been interested, aroused our jealousy 
of a latent connection with its conduct or its issue, and induced’ 
us to analyze the pages at present before us, with a keen suspi- 
cion that they were intended to prop the tottering reputation of 
an arrant pretender, by insinuating celebrity and ascribing suc- 
cess, while judgment is towering in every direction to denounce 
the imposture. 

This expectation has been realised by thé biographer of Mr. 
Booth, and a barefaced attempt is at length elicited to impress 
the imbecile, the wavering, and the credulous, with a high no- 
tion of Mr. Booth’s abilities, upon the credit and assertions of 
Anthony Pasquin, a hackney-scribe, to whose superlative testi- 
mony we are, indeed, empowered to annex the evidence of William 
Godwin, the bookseller of Snow-hill, who in a busy letter of criti- 
cisms upon the. Jago of Mr. Booth, alludes to the performance of 
Mr. Garrick, we presume, in the same part, which that great 
actor never sustained within the possibility of Mr. Godwin's re-- 
collection. His preference, therefore, of Mr. Booth’s exertions. 


is the more gratuitously good-natured, and evinces to what an exs. 
VoL. X,.—No. 57. ; 2 (0) 
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tent the mercenary sentiments of a powerful imagination will 
march, beneath the banners of prejudice or mistake. Of Mrs. 
“« JaneChambers” we luckily never heard, and most sincerely hope 
her appellation may be kept out of sight for the future. 

Lord Erskine is propitiated in a fulsome dedication, which calm- 
ly proceeds to a discussion of his lordship’s fitness for dramatic re- 
presentation, and terminates with a prayer for the postponement 
of that melancholy period at which his character ‘‘ shall require 
such representative.”* This is truly an honest long-winded wish 
for his lordship’s welfare, and if he can only contrive to exist till 
his attributes become the subject of theatrical description, why 
Methuselah will be fairly beaten out of the field. ! 

After a very brief, and so far correct, mention of Mr. Booth’s 
birth and consanguinity, we are assured that ‘“‘ the boy” received 
a classical education, and even speaks French with ‘* perfect 
fluency.” This wonderful accomplishment is strengthened by a 
taste for the fine arts, that led him, after obtaining a naval 
appointment, which, like a true Tristram Fickle, he soon relin- 
quished, to follow the law. From this intellectual pursuit he was 
ultimately driven by an instance of frailty the consequent em- 
barrassments of which crowded upon him and Mr. Booth procured 
an engagement, at twenty-shillings a-week, under the manage- 
ment of Jonas and Penley, and made his first public appearance 
as Campillo in ‘* The Honey-Moon,” on the 13th of December, 
1813. He had previously played a few parts, not in Tottenham- 
court road, according to the biographer, nor exclusively in those 
characters he has specified, but in the place and parts . which 
our readers will find more distinctly enumerated at a former 
period of this volume.t 


Mr. Booth then departed upon a theatrical expedition to Hol- | 


land and Brabant, under the auspices of Mr. Penley, and durjng 
the voyage, absolutely elicited the ensuing exquisite bon-mot : 
Broerapmers, ‘‘ One of the passengers talking with another 





* Reader, this oversight is literal. 


+ Vide the letter of Ignoto, upon page 119, No. 55. 
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about the North Pole, ‘ Pray,’ said Mr. Booth, ‘ how long is that . 
same pole ?” In the French Theatres, a custom is still preserved 
of calling for the author of any successful entertainment, though 
anonymously presented ; and surely the readers of these erudite, 
elegant, and explicit memoirs, will ground a demand for the 
writer, by a parity of circumstances, upon that admirable speci- 
men of his talents, we have so rapturously quoted. 

At Brussels, to which this itinerant party proceeded, Mr. 
Booth allied himself to the lady who has since procured a legal 
sanction to the honours of his bed and board, by their marriage 
in a British church. During his flight with this fair one, Mr. 
Booth touched at Ostend, where his performances were publicly 
admired, perhaps, without having been seen, by the ‘* celebrated 
Anthony Pasquin,” alias Dr. Williams, or vice versd ; ‘one of those 
literary curs, whose critical praise is poured upon évery object 
prepared to sustain its filthy collision. By the guiding brightness 
of this theatrical star, Mr. Booth was “ first mentioned to the 
managers of Covent-garden Theatre,” who rewarded him, no doubt 
with a shilling and his rum and water, for the valuable introduc- 
tion. This ‘ Dr. Williams” is pompously introduced upon one 
or two additional occasions, and blasts the very root of Mr. Booth’s 
reputation, by his abominable interference. 

A curious anecdote is detailed in the history of Mr. Booth’s 
early engagement at Covent-garden Theatre, where, while ‘ thus 
humbly situated, the friend of a lively actress, laudably wishing to 
prevent its being thought that she was encumbered with poor re- 
lations, modestly suggested to him, that a final e, added to his 
name, might prevent any unpleasant mistakes.” Could we not 


‘ —_—" . 
vouch for the authenticity of this anecdote, from unquestionable 


sources, we should hesitate to admit so unwarrantable a compound 
of arrogance and barbarity. It reminds us of the advice commu- 
nicated by a certain little actor of the Drury-lane company, who 
more than once recommended Mr. Kean, previous to his appear- 
ance, not to loiter upon the bench in the hall, as is the custom 
of doing, but to attend the front of the house, and profit by the 
good acting he might then have an opportunity to behold. 

The biographer at length reaches the period of Mr. Booth’s 
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restoration to the boards of Covent-garden, and informs us, by 
the way, that his Bertram, at Brighton, was generally considered 


by the amateurs as superior to that of Vir. Kean, ‘* whom he had 


never seen in the part.’ Perhaps not; but he had seen him in 


many others, and to such an extent has the spirit of imitation 
been carried, that Mr..Junius Booth even aped the colour and 


cut of this great actor’s habiliments. If, for example, the salu- 


tation of ‘* good morrow” is delivered by Mr. Booth, as Bertram, 
with the very tone in which he caught it from Mr. Kean as Othello, 
we do not require the absolute certainty of his uttering particular 
words in the precise situation of their primitive delivery. It may 
as safely be asserted, that a copy of Kean, upon the Drury-lane 
stage, is original at Brighton ; orthat the tradesman is no swind- 
ler, who borrows his neighbour's sign, sets up in the next street 


. > 
and sells horse-beans for coffee. We could push such a paralle) 


very far bevond its present limits, but the transparency of this 
artifice cannot need a clearer illustration. 
Upon the subject of Mr. Booth’s reception at his second return 


to the Covent-garden stage, we must differ, of course, with the 


deductions of this narrator. Had we, indeed, beheld ‘ a citizen 


of acknowledged talents, gentle manners, and courteous address,’ 
imploring, in vain, to be heard, we should have deprecated the 


severity which repressed his endeavours, and urged the fullest ex- 


tension of candour and applause. But with a conviction that the 


qualities thus alleged are utterly in reverse, we must be allowed 
to laugh over the assertion, that Mr. Booth’s ‘* crime amounted 
merely to the disappointing some persons of seeing a play a 
We had entertained a foolish opinion, that the whole public were 


incensed against his tricks and his tergiversation, and crowded to 


the Theatre in an honest determination of visiting his unfairness 
and ingratitude with their proper reward. 


The manly, liberal manner in which Mr. Kean has been con- 
nected with this transaction, is explained in another department 
of the present number. We cannot, however, overlook the ex- 
traordinary assertion, that Mr. Harris tendered Mr. Booth his 
original salary, of two pounds a-week, under a perfect ignorance 
of the terms he then proposed. Very good, Mr. Biographer. The 
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admission that such a paltry sum was positively mentioned, is 
better than the common bare-faced denial; the extenuatioh of 


such a degrading and disgraceful offer has really some pretensions 


to skill, but we cannot anticipate much reliance upon its veracity. 

It is then urged, that Mr. Booth’s moments were ‘* unguarded” 
when his signature was affixed to the engagement drawn up by 
certain individuals of the Drury-lane Committee. We do not per- 
ceive how this charge can be substantiated. If the stipulations 
contained in this “© memorandum” were of the usual order, what 
plea could Mr. Booth adduce for repentance or complaint? Sup- 
pose a notice might be received from Mr. Harris that ‘* his nego- 
ciation with Covent-garden The atre was not legally at an end,” 
in what manner could such an intimation have disturbed his 
mental serenity ? Mr. Booth knew that negociations are not bind- 
ing, and if they were, had he not the same resource of non-age- 
at hand to which he has subsequently appealed?) The Drury-lane 
Committee were baffled by this protection, and the valid agree- 
ment, concluded upon their behalf, has been sacrificed to an im- 
potent menace, made by Mr. Harris, of suing Mr Booth for the 
invisible penalties of a pending © negociation !!!"" 

That “ Mr. Booth was informed he would not be allowed to 
play Richard, Hamlet, Sir Giles Overreach, Bertram, ov any of. 
Mr. Kean’s parts; and that he was to play Richmond to Mr Kean’s 
Richard on the Thursday” subsequent to his appearance as Iago; 
that this communication was made to Mr. Booth arrer the conclu- 
sion of his engagement, we stigmatize as an arrant and un- 
founded falsehood ; those stipulations were fully understood before 
the retention of Mr. Booth was finally arranged ; and to cast 
such an imputation upon men of rank and honour, exhibits this 
writer in rather an illiberal point of view, and partakes of the 
dark shadow of malignity. 

Upon the professional merits of Mr. Donths, our sentiments are 
elsewhere recorded, and we are not inclined to retract an iota of 
their bitterness and decision. His claims have stimulated the 
energies of. controversy, and as the biographer observes, ‘* from 
this war of opinions, the candidate derives, at least, one advantage, 
namely, notoriety ; and notoriety is no small step towards fame.” 
The truth of this inference is strongly exemplified in the case of: 
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Mr. Booth, whom “notoriety” has lifted into contention, and 
duplicity would exalt above caprice.. We trust, however, that a 
firm boundary will be adjudged to his unlicensed career, and the 
rude progress of Mr. Booth be arrested by critical impediments, 
as the rush-light expires at the cross pins, appointed to extinguish 
its despicable brilliance. 


Heath-Flowers ; or Songs, Odes, and Sonnets. By Cornelius Francis Webb. 
London, 8vo. 4s.6d. Chapple. 


This publication appears to comprise the maiden efforts of an 
untutored candidate for poetical honours, and we feel too pow- 
erful a respect for his motives, to impede their career. They 
have attained to a considerable degree of encouragement, ‘and as 
a proof that such favour is not improperly bestowed, our readers 
are presented with the following stanza : 


— 


If sickness ever pale thy cheek, 
Where health’s young rose and lily blend, 
These flatterers that infest thee now, 
Will they the couch of sorrow tend ? 
Rather shall bees delight in flowers 
Whose sweetness, hue, and bloom decline ; 
Yet then—if thought of me should live— 
Recal, and find me only thine. 
Mary—farewell ! 


«¢ The Bard’s Lament,”’ is, perhaps, the most equal production 
in the book, and we recommend its opening verse to Mr. Webb, 
as a proper example for his future labours : 


Dear Harp, the pride of other years, 
Though now I bathe your strings with tears ; 
My eyes must weep—my heart must grieve— 
The partner of my life to leave— 

My only friend, and latest joy— 

My childhood’s sweetest, first employ ,— 

3ut that wild day of song is past, 

And this sad lay will be my last. 


The ‘‘ Song,” at page 30, is another creditable scion from this 
tender root, and we shall be happy to meet the ‘ Metrical Ro- 
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mance,” with which it is connected. ‘* Hour,” we beg leave to 
remind Mr. Webb, is not a dissyllable, though so used in the an- 


nexed line : 
‘If I in night’s still hours sleep. 


And here, upon the subject of corrections, we would direct the 
author's pen to his very laxative rhymes,—hurting and curtain; 
the words to which Ellen is opposed throughout the six verses of 
a ballad, beginning upon page 19; and else where. To the rea- 
der we strongly recommend a “ Sonnet to Hampstead,” and the 
«« Song,” commencing with this truly poetic idea : 


‘¢ The gun is cold that warn’d me hence.” 


Many couplets are sprinkled through the poems, of peculiar 
beauty, and we could enlarge our specimens most satisfactorily by 
their incorporation. We leave Mr. Webb, however, to the more 
full and fair perusal of the candid and judicious, with an earnest 
exhortation, that perseverance, at least, may not be wanting to 
awake the ‘‘ highest strains’ he has so modestly anticipated. 


Review of Music. 


es 


ee ee oe ae, ; 

The Heir of Vironi, a drama in three acts, performed at Covent-garden 
Theatre.—Written by J. Pocock, Esq. and composed by Bishop. Goulding 
and Co. 


The Overture is one of the best that Bishop ever composed. 
His own beautiful air ‘* And has she then failed in her truth?” is 
introduced with much effect ; the concluding movement is spirited 
and well arranged for the piano-forte. 

‘* In mercy, sir, your threats forbear’—a trio, sung by Miss 
Stephens, Miss Carew, and Master Barnett, is an elegant com- 
position, and will, we make no doubt, become very popular; the 


composer very judiciously recommends that it should be sung 
without any accompaniment. 


“* Look out, the time is near,” sung by Messrs. Comer, Tinney ! 
and Higman, is a scientific trio,’ with characteristic accompani- 
ments.—Nothing can be more effective than when the instruments 
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imitate the galloping of horses, while the voices sing ‘ Tie 
tramp of horses now I hear.” 

«© Push the red wine about,”’ a glee for three voices, very much in 
the style of Callcott.—The bass solo, ‘* When the dog star,” is very 
good, and affords Mr. Higman an opportunity to display his fine 
voice. 

“* Like the gloom of night retiring,” sung by Miss Stephens, is q 
Polacca, very well arranged for the voice and piano-forte.—The 
words—‘‘ Life shall yield its sweetest treasure,’ are set with 
much pathos and expression, and beautifully performed by Miss 
Stephens. | 


«© He woo'd, he won her simple heart,'—sung by Master Barnett. 


whose voice is a contralto, resembling, in some measure, Mrs, 
Bellchambers (late Miss Singleton), beautiful tones, who, by the- 
by, would sing this ballad as exquisitely as she does ‘* My Friend 
and Pitcher,” in the Poor Soldier. Master B. does it ample 
justice. 

«© The flowers that bloom so fresh and gay,’"’°—sung by Mr. Du- 
ruset ; the beginning of this song reminds us strongly of ‘* Love 
has eyes."—In ‘‘ The maid who coldly frowns to-day,’—the G flat 
at the word frowns is very effective—this is a light air and calcula- 
ted to please. ; 

“© Oh say not woman’s heart is bought,’—sung by Miss Ste- 
phens, is the composition of Mr. Whittaker, who, having been so 
happy in the melody of ‘* Rest thee, Babe,”—sung by Miss S. in 
««Guy Mannering,” was called in to try his hand again—but we can- 
not say that he has succeeded so well, as in his former efforts.— 
He has published it, in score, for what reason we cannot see—as 
it is by no means equal in point of science to many of Mr. W.'s 
productions, nor is there any thing wonderfully skillful in the 
management. It is, however, a pretty ballad. 

‘© Fair Ellen of the Stream,’—a ballad composed and sung by 
J. (we suppose master) Barnett, the words by H. Johnson, Esq. 
The first two or three bars, remind us strongly of ‘* Flow thou 
regal purple stream.’—The words, too, begin with ‘* Flow on ye 
crystal streamlets’’ &c. &c. We know not whether the writer of this 
song intended to melt us into tears—it is very pathetic, particu- 
larly the last stanza, 
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‘¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
avy shame from failure, is highly desirable.” - _ SOUTHEY. 


mr or 


BALLAD. 


«« Where is the life that late I led,"’* 
The life I sigh'd to leave, 

The soul of ev'ry bliss it bred,— 
The girl for whom I grieve ? 


Who, charming still each eager gaze, 
By beauty’s better part, 

Taught virtue all her winning ways 
To fix the erring heart ; 


‘Tis she who binds her dusky tress 
Around the haughty brow, 

That frowns to meet the fond caress 
Its shadow'd shows avow. 


Ah, when shall 1 regain the cheek 
That proves its promis’d bliss, 


And dares the beggar’d tongue to speak 
The transports of a kiss ? 


Ah, when elude reluctant shame, 
My lip to her’s recline, 

And hear each tender tone proclaim 
That lip alone is mine ? 





* The reader will doubtless trace the solitary line, printed in itatics, from 
which the above trifle originates, to one of Pistol’s incoherences in Shak- 
speare’s ‘* Henry the Fifth.” 


Vor. X.—No. 57. QP 
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When press the heart that loves to beat 
Beneath a roving hand ; 
And all my vows of faith repeat, 
As all her charms expand ? 
For never shall that peace return 
My bosom pants to greet, 
Till she, for whom her sex I'd spurn, 
My fever’d wishes meet, 
“Then, cruel fate, be this decreed, 
And ev’ry hope destroy ; 
(Though scenes of blackest ill succeed, 
I'll seize the present joy :) 
«« Be mine the life that late I led,” 
The life I sigh’d to leave, 
The soul of ev'ry bliss it bred,— 
The girl for whom I grieve, 


BALLAD. 
I told thee I was taught to love, 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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Too soon, by that bright eye ; 

For though thy charins had pow’r to stay, 
I found the means to fly. 

‘The rosy wreath that passion weaves, 
The heart can ne’er adorn, 

When pride extends it o’er the breast, 
And wounds with ev’ry thorn. 


I fled, because thy tongue avow'd 
No part in all I felt, 

But left my poor enamour'd soul, 
In sighs, alone, to melt. 

I knew the weight that love implies, 
Congenial hearts must share ; 

For ong, oppress'd beneath the load, 


May break, but cannot bear. 
Feb. 1, 1817 
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TRANSLATION. 
No. 5. 
SONG. 


“* Resta, Ingrata !’—— 
Remain, ingrate! I go ; adieu; 
Let other flames thy heart subdue ; 
But he who dares my peace disturb, 
Shall tremble at the rage I curb. 


LINES, 


Written after the Batile of Waterloo. 


Oh! mourn not for the Brave, 
Who sleep in Honour’s grave, 
For long as time shall last, their names shall live. | 
And round each hallow’d tomb 
Unfading wreaths will bloom— 
How poor compar'd with this the joys that life could give ! 


They died an envied death, 
They heav'd their parting breath 
Like Son’s of Vic’try in their mother’s arms ; 
On Glory’s sainted bed 
Their dauntless spirits fled, 
And their last sigh escap’d ‘mid war's alarms. 


Their knell by Fame was rung, 
Their requiem, Beauty sung, 

And o’er them Honour’s flag was seen to wave ; 
Unsullied, bright, and clear, 
And sacred, was the tear 

A grateful Nation shed upon their Grave. 
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Though cold in earth they lie, 
A name that cannot die 

Will still be theirs, though ages roll away ; 
While it is others’ lot 
To die, and be forgot, 

The Hero's name can never know decay. 


Oh ! ’tis a beacon-light, 
Placed upon Honoutr’s height, 
To guide our steps where they have trod before ; 
And, like a radiant star, 
Its beams reflect afar ! 
E'vn after its long race of Glory's o'er. 


Then weep not for the Brave, 
Who sleep in Honour’s grave, 
For long as time shall last their names must live ; 
While round each hallow’d tomb 
Unfading wreaths will bloom, 
How poor compar'd with this, the joys that life can give ! 


Woburn Place, 1817. M.H. 


TO 


Come, tell me thy sorrow, young stranger ; 
Why springs the sad tear to thine eye ? 
Why, from thy companions a ranger, 
Dost thou steal forth unnotic'd to sigh ? 
Why, flying from pleasure and gladness, 
Dost thou wander thus lonely to mourn ? 
Come, tell me, oh! stranger, the sadness 
With which thy young bosom is torn. 
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Have the clouds of misfortune o’ershaded 
Thus early, thy life’s rising day ? 

Have the sun-beams of pleasure all faded, 
That promis’d to brighten thy way ? 
Has the friend of thy bosom betray'd thee, 
And does thy proud heart overflow ? 
Come, tell me what sorow has made thee 

Thus early acquainted with woe. 


Does some long cherish’d maiden deceive thee, 
And are love's fairy visions o’erthrown ? 
Does she smile on another and leave thee 
To mourn oer her falsehood alone ? 

Ah! stranger, such sorrows are common, 
They’re the theme of the minstrel’s sad song ; 
He has wept o’er the falsehood of woman, | 

Whose spells have beguil’d him too long. 


And friendship’s a soft budding flow’ ret, 
That blows in the sun's gleaming ray ; 
While the bright smiles of Fortune embow’r it, 
Its blossoms spring thick in our way. 
‘Tis a lovely exotic, just filling 
The vase of the heart for a time, 
But life’s storms for the buds are too chilling, 
And it pines for a tenderer clime. | 


Ah! think not, young stranger, that sorrow 
Has only been plac’d to thy share ; 

Look forth in the world, and there borrow 
A solace to soften thy care. 


There is some share of anguish oppressing 
The happiest mortal thou'lt see ; 
Then, with gratitude, number each blessing, 
That Fortune has shed upon thee. 
Woburn Place, March 15, 1817. 
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TO HOPE. 





Hope! faithless syren, leave me ! 
Although thy colours glow so bright, 
They shine but to deceive me-- 
I}l trust no more their rain-bow light. 
Nay, go—'lis vain to woo me now, 
With many a promise fair and gay, 
For ah! the smiles that light thy brow, 


But seek to lead my heart astray. 


Thy spells no more can charm me, 
For thus I break thy magic chain ; 

Thy frowns no more can harm me— 
I ne'er will be thy slave again. 

Too long I've bent beneath thy sway, 
But, tyrant, now thy reign is o’er, 

And not for pleasure’s longest day, 
Would I endure such fetters more. 


"Tis true thy splendour brighten'd 

The dreary path through which I trod, 
And many a sorrow lighten'd, 

That met me in life’s thorny road ; 
But, like the ice-drops on the spray, 

That shine so fair, yet fade so soon, 
At morn you spangled o'er my way, 

But vanish’d e’re the blaze of noon. 


They say the fabled ranger, 

That wanders at the dead of night, 
Can lure the heedless stranger 

To follow his unearthly light ; 
So, whil'st I've been pursuing 


Thy shadowy form for ages past, 


Thou’st led me on to ruin, 
And left me in the lurch at last. 


Woburn Place, March, 1817. 
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TRANSLATION. 
No. 6. 
SONG, 





~ © Infelice ch ‘io sono” 


RECITATIVE. 


Unhappy victim! here, unknown, convey'd, 


A trusting stranger, and by thee betray’d, 
What cruel pain, what bitter grief I prove, 
Depriv'd of country, and disown’d by love ? 
My native land I may no more retrace, 

To fix thy fate, nor dare again debase 

The fond affection that should form my pride, 
By trusting still where I in vain rely’d, 

To follow love, a weak and erring guide. 


AIR. 


My heart, and ev'ry tender sigh 
That gentle heart can heave, 

To fonder faith shou'd I deny, 
Wow d fonder faith receive ? 


Thy fleeting love no more I claim, 
Nor love again I'll trust, 

Yet hear me loud reproaches frame, 
Nor stamp them as unjust. 


Forgetting each impassion’d vow 
Which urg’d thy fickle speech, 
That pity I'll to thee allow 
I felt thy falsehood teach. 


But grief is soaring far above 
The rage my soul possess’d,— 
Oh, fate! oh, harsh tyrannic love ! 
Why is that soul oppress’d ? 
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SONNET. 


; The fairest hand 1 ever touch’d !—— 





O, Beauty, 
Till now I never knew thee. 


Our King has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more, and richer, when he strains that lady. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The fairest hand that e’er I press’d 
O, gentle love, is thine, 
And sweeter lips have just confess’d 
Their heart is only mine. 


O, Beauty, where wast thou conceal’d 
That eye coud never view thee ? 

For tho’ so brightly here reveal'd, 
Till now I never knew thee. 


But ne'er of Fortune I'll complain, 
Tho’ harsh the lot ber hands ordain, 
Nor, scorn, with thee, my scanty store, 
Since Fortune’s wheel can roll no more, 


And, bless’d with thy endearing charms, 
I've all the Indies in my arms. 
January 27, 1816. 


TRANSLATION. 
No. 7. 
GLEE. 


‘« Soave sia il vento’— 


Be hush’d the breeze, be calm the wave, 
All elements conspire, 


More sweetly breathe, more calmly lave, 
And paint our hearts’ desire. 
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Theatrical Mnquisition. 
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<¢ Hie patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.”’ 
CLAUDIAN. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


1817. 
Var. 29. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—Psyche. 
Apr. 8. Ibid—La Fete Espagnole—La Partie de Chasse, 
12. Il Don Giovanni (first time)—lIbid. 
—— 15. Ibid—Le Prince Troubadour 
—— 19. Ibid—L’Amour et la Folie. 
—— 22, Ibid—Psyche. 


Ri = 


DON GIOVANNI. 


To the readers of the ‘* Theatrical Inquisitor” the plot of this 
opera must be familiar. It would be as impertinent to recite a 
story so well known, as it would be to lavish praises on a pro- 
duction, which has been the theme of universal admiration, 
and has already exhausted the powers of panegyric.—The opera 
of *‘ Don Juan” is confessedly the chef-d'euvre of MoZart; but 
this praise, high as it is, is only understood by those who duly 
appreciate the compositions of this master of his art. It is one of 
the most stupendous works of human genius, and fitted to rank 
with the Iliad of Homer, the Eneid of Virgil, or the Macbeth of 
Shakspeare. 

The managers of this Theatre have greatly obliged every lover 
of music by the revival of this opera, which has never been per- 
formed in this country in adramatic shape. The style of getting 
it up has evinced great liberality and judgment. As it regards the 
performers, we have equal cause of congratulation. The gay and 
heedless deportment of the libertine, Don Giovanni, was admirae 
bly sustained by Signor Ambrogetti. His style of singing the se- 


renade, at the window of Donna Elvira, in alto secondo, was ini- 
Vor, X.—No. 57. 20 . 
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mitably excellent. ‘* Deh vieni alla finestra,” was never better 
given—his other performances were excellent. The Leporello of 
Signor Naldi was such as to leave us nothing to wish for. Signor 
Crivelli, and the other gentlemen engaged, evinced great skill and 
taste, as wellin the solos assigned them, as in the concerted pieces, 
The arduous part of Donna Anna was beautifully pourtrayed by 
Madame Camporese. Her duo with Signor Crivelli, where she 
entreats him tobe her avenger, after having discovered her mur- 
dered father, was a musical treat but rarely equalled. Madame 
Fodor and Miss Hughes were also entitled to every commenda- 
tion.—The piece has since been repeatedly performed, and met 
with the encouragement it deserves. 


NEW MUSICAL FUND CONCERT. 


On Thursday, the 24th, the annual concert of this charity took 
place on the stage of the Opera-house. We were delighted to wit- 
ness so conspicuous an assemblage of talent for so laudable a pur- 
pose, Almost all the public performers of eminence lent their as- 
sistance to promote the excellent views of this institution, which 
affords relief to distressed members of the musical profession. The 
company was of the first order, and very numerous. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
1317. 
Mar. 27. Bertram—Patrick’s Return—Hit or Miss. 
—— 28. No performance. 
—— 29. Double Gallant; Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr. Dowton; Clerimont, 
Mr.S. Penley ; Careless, Mr. Wallack ; dtall, Mr. Harley ; Lady 
Dainty, Mrs. Alsop; Lady Sadlife, Mrs. Davison ; Clarinda, Mrs. 
Mardyn; Sylvia, Mrs. Orger; Wishwell, Miss Kelly—Frighten'd 
to Death. 
7. Castle Spectre; Angela, Mrs. Mardyn—Bridal of Flora—Innkeeper's 
Vaughter; Richard, Mr. Wallack; Frankland, Mr. Gattie; 
Harrop, Mr. Smith ; Monckton, Mr. Kent; Langley, Mr. Min- 
ton; Hans Ketzler, Mr. ‘lt. P. Cooke; Tricksey, Mr. Hughes; 
William, Mr. Barnard; Mary, Miss Kelly; Marian, Mrs. Harlowe 
8. Double Gallant—lIbid. 
9. Rivals—Ibid. 
10.. Know your own Mind—Ibid. 
11. Double Gallant—lIbid. 
12. School for Scandal—lIbid. 
14. Remorse—Man his own Master—Ibid ; Mr. Rae’s Night. 
15. Double Gallant ~~ — Ibid. 
16. Remorse — — ~ Ibid. 
17. Elphi Bey, or The Arab’s Faith; Chedid, Mr. Rae; Elphi Bey, 
Mr. Wallack ; Hyder, Mr. Harley; Osmyn, Mr. Horn; 4gceb, 
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Miss E. Scott; Emina, Mrs. Bartley; Zemaba, Miss Boyce; 
Sewda, Mrs. Bland; Zara, Miss Buggins—Innkeeper’s Daugh- 
Ibid “— sie - Ibid. 
Ibid ma oon wih - Ibid. 
. Richard the Third — — — Ibid. 
. Double Gallant—Pannel. 


a 


THE DOUBLE GALLANT. 


Saturday, March 29.—This excellent comedy, borrowed from a 
French orignal by Colley Cibber, was revived here, for the first 
time these thirty years, with every attraction in the cast which 
the strength of the company could afford. We congratulate the 
town upon the judgment with which this valuable play has been 
‘selected ; nor can we omit a high compliment to the candour, at- 
tention, and applause, by which it has been received. 

We are aware of no dramatic situation more pregnant with in- 
genuity and interest than the scheme by which Sir Solomon Sadlife, 
in the detection of his lady’s infidelities, is involved in a predica- 
ment with Wishwell, the waiting-maid, which exposes him, beyond 
the chance of redemption, to the anger and reproaches of his tri- 
umphant wife. The climax of this stratagem is admirably worked 
up, and exhibits that peculiar species of delicate concatenation 
and embarrassment, in which the Freiich school is so decidedly 
pre-eminent. The previous artifice by which Lady Sadlife replies 
to the overtures of her lover, under the immediate auspices of Sir 
Solomon himself, is fraught with dexterity; but bears a resem- 
blance, in some measure, to the mode in which Moody is deluded 
by the Country Girl. | 

The last act of “ The Double Gallant” is divided by an insu- 
perable distinction from the foregoing sections, which are abso- 
lutely disgraced by the common-place plans of Careless and Cla- 
rinda, to accomplish the objects of their matrimonial inquiry.— 
The military habit may sit well upon the symmetry of a dashing 
actress, and the disguise of a Persian. prince afford some materials 
for ignorant laughter; but we hold such exhibitions in the highest 
contempt, and really believe their scenes would justify rejection 
upon the grounds of puerility and neglect. The author's reference 
to such trite and farcical expedients, conveys no encomium upon 
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the taste to which his genuine humour had already appealed ; and 
we wish the hand of revision would supply some legitimate substi- 
tute for this crying blemish upon talent and vivacity. 

Our minds are only half prepared to admit the propriety of in- 
troducing a married female upon the stage, courting the atten- 
tions of a Cicisbeo, and exerting her powers, with skill and suc- 
cess, to conceal the progress of an intrigue, and baffle the: suspi- 
cions ofa jealous husband. Such an affair is too serious for sober 
levity; and we doubt if any moral impression will be strengthened 
by so loose a picture of female contrivance, and connubial ex. 
cesses. ‘The acting of Mrs. Davison, spirited, arch, and easy, 
threw an attractive hue upon the grossest violations of virtue and 
decency; ‘* then did the sun on dunghill shine,” and we won- 
dered at the laxity of our feelings upon the vicious propensities of 
Lady Sadlife, till we found them entirely subdued by the extracr- 
dinary talents of this incomparable actress. 

Indeed we have rarely seen Mrs. Davison to equal advantage, 
nor did we anticipate a consummation of excellence from the du- 
ties to which she had been elected. Her intimation to Atall,— 
«© you may follow me down’—and the manner in which she suf- 
fered the salute of Sir Solomon, while trembling under all the hor- 
rors of guilt and conviction, were two instances of superior abi- | 
lity, and proved to what an extent the value of trifles may be 
carried when embellished by the hands of genius. 

The fantastic endowments of Lady Dainty have long since sub- 
sided, and her valetudinarian affections are no longer susceptible 
of amusement. Under these restrictions, Mrs Alsop was a credi- _ 
table representative of sick quality, and excited occasional ap- | 
plause. 

We have a protest to enter against the novel method which Mrs. 
Mardyn has adopted of drawling out her sentimental expressions, 
in defiance of every dictate suggested by nature and reason. We 
cannot register any favourable opinion of this lady’s Clarinda, 
which was neither genteel or impressive. We augured more san- 
guinely upon promise than experience, and if Mrs. Mardyn can- 
not elicit a better performance upon any future occassion, we 
must awaken from the dream of delight in which our wishes have 
indulged. 
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Why will the managers appoint Mr. Harley to parts of that 
class in which Atall immerges, where the attributes of rank and 
fashion are indispensible, and those qualifications flutter about 
Mr. Harley like gold leaf upon gilt gingerbread ? How long must 
we continue to deprecate the perversion of much genuine ability, 
in its proper walk, and lament the miserable, imperfect efforts 
that a considerable actor is compelled to exhibit? The Atall of 
Mr. Harley cannot add a cypher to his reputation, and where the 
cause of its assumption is not deliberately explored, may dero-. 
gate most severely from the consequence he has already acquired. 

Mr. Dowton, the crown of the present drama, and the compe- 
ritor of the past, was just such a portrait of Sir Solomon Sadlife, 
a8 unparalleled requisites are enabled to embody. The truth and 
zompletion of this actor are beyond the verge of remark, and till 
a term has been furnished for excellence above the reach of ima- 
gination, we shall not embarrass our faculties to describe it. 

Mr. Wallack was an animated Careless, and Mr. S. Penley not 
inadequate to Clerimont. We can safely conjecture that much 
might have been effected by the hero of this comedy, in able 
hands, and with Mr. Elliston on the spot, to bustle through the 
business of Atall, “‘ The Double Gallant’’ either would or aught 
to have attracted much admiration and attendance. 


eee 


THE INNKEEPERS DAUGHTER. 


Monday, April 7.—A melo-dramatic piece was produced at 
this Theatre, under the title of ‘«‘ The Innkeeper’s Daughter.” 
The principal features of the plot are taken from Mr. Southey’s 
pathetic ballad, called «* Mary,” written by that gentleman in the 
year 1796, and published in the first volume of his poems, page 
149, 5th edition. It seems probable, that this charming tale is 
founded on a real occurrence; for in a few remarks prefixed, Mr. 
S. observes, ‘‘ the story of the following ballad was related to me, 
when a school-boy, as a fact which happened in the north of Eng- 
land.” It would be injurious alike to the poet and our readers, to 
attempt an abridgment of this interesting production 3 suffice it 

to say,'that it is so highly dramatic in its construction, and 
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abounds so much in natural pathos, that the first feeling excited 
is astonishment, that till now it never has been adapted to the 
stage. This feeling of surprise instead of detracting from the 
merit of the author of the present afterpiece, adds, in our opinion, 
greatly to his pretensions. Almost every production of value is 
simple, and apparently easy in its construction. Complexity, in 
a far-fetched composition, is the invariable resource of mediocrity 
Shakspeare himself founded some of his best works on the float- 


ing legends of his day, and brought before his audience, charac- 


ters with whom they were familiar, and images with which they 


were possessed already. It is true that his pen like the wand of an 
enchanter turned all he touched to gold, a faculty which, with 
others he enjoyed, we probably shall never again behold in equal 
brightness, but his name may be used as an example, however 
remote, and will, we hope, silence those who object to this melo- 
drama because it is not entirely a work of invention, and seek to 
rob its author of hard earned fame, and the merited approbation 
of the public. 

The plot is simply this, which it will be seen is a skilful and 
very material alteration of the subject furnished by the Poet 
Laureate. 

Richard has unfortunately become allied to a gang of smug- 
glers, an engagement which, at the solicitation of his mistress, 
(Mary, the Maid of the Inn,) he at length promises to break off, 
after one more nightly expedition. The ruffian who commands 
the gang, incensed by the Joss of a valuable vessel and her cargo, 
murders a gauger, whom he has long hated, and to whom his 
loss isattributable. Richard unfortunately meets the villain just 
after the perpetration of the horrid crime, and is reluctantly per- 
suaded to assist him in the disposal of the body, which is done 
by plunging it into a stream which flows around the walls of 
an ancient ruined abbey. Mary, to win a wager laid on 
her courage, by a party at her father’s house, undertakes to 
cut a branch of yew, at midnight, from a tree which grows 
within those walls, the fabled resort of goblins and of de- 
mons; hearing footsteps, she conceals herself behind the dreaded 
tree, and sees two figures approach bearing the lifeless body 
of the gauger. She overhears enough to be convinced that 
they are murderers, and as the body is borne by, the hat of one of 
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them falls off and rolls to her feet ; she seizes it, and in the pre- 











sence of those, who alarmed at her long stay, shortly after arrive. 


in search of her, she produces this evidence of the wild and terri- 


ble tale she tells. Some writing appears within the hat, which 


she reads and finds tobe the name of her beloved, her adoring 
Richard. He is of course apprehended, his guilt is considered 
sufficiently established by an officious country justice, and he is 
hurried to prison, and placed under the care of an old German. 
From this confinement he escapes by the aid of Mary, and the 
smugglers, and puts off to sea, in a dreadfully tempestuous night. 
At this juncture, by the accidental change of knives, Mary hav- 
ing lost that with which she purposed cutting the branch of yew, 
and picked up, instead, that belonging to the murderer, the in- 
nocence of Richard becomes perfectly apparent. The boisterous 
weather and swelling waves, however, render it impossible to re- 


call him to the shore. He is seen in a little boat, vainly contend- 


ing with his fate; his bark sinks, and he, after an arduous struggle, 
gains a rock, whose summit peeps above the water. In this peril- 
ous situation, within sight of land, no one is found sufficiently 
hardy to attempt his rescue. Mary, however, impelled by love, 
seizes a boat, jumps into it, and proceeding ,to his assistance, 
succeeds in her purpose, by restoring him to life and happiness. 
With regard to the performers, we are bound, both in courtesy 
to the sex, and in ardent admiration of talent, first to mention 
the name of Miss Kelly. The weight of the representation rests 
upon her shoulders, and the author, like a skilful architect, has 


chosen a foundation of indubitable strength—on such a basis any 
superstructure is secure. 


Her unconcerned and gay deportment, 
and her anxious solicitude to deter Richard from continuing to 


associate with the smugglers were perfectly true to nature. When. 
she sees the murderers, and their victim; when she grasps the hat 
of one of them, and bears it away as an evidence of his guilt, 
we should certainly have pronounced her acting insusceptible of | 
- improvement, had we not seen her agonizing look, and heard , 
her heart-rending shriek, when, within that very hat, she reads the 7 
name of her beloved Richard, and sinks beneath the complicated 
misery arising from the conviction of his guilt, and the horrible - 
recollection that to ‘her alone, the fatal developement is to be 
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attributed. The versatile and eminent talents of this lady re- 
mind us of the elegant eulogium, written by Johnson, and 
engraved on the tomb of his friend Goldsmith*. 


” 
* He left no style untouched, or unadorned.” 


Of her it may with equal justice be recorded that, in the dapper 
chambermaid, in the injured Annette, in the hoydening sehool- 
girl, and in the well-drawn heroine of this afterpiece, she betrays 
a knowledge of human nature equally profound ‘and accurate. 
Mr. Wallack, who personated Richard, left us nothing to wish for; 
he is a.gentleman of uncommon and increasing talent, who never 
assumes a part into which he does not completely infuse hiinself; 
he is exactly, both in dress and manner, what he should be, and 
exhibits the varying emotions of his character with perfect na- 
ture and fidelity. Mr. P. Cooke, as the German,’ played with 
great humour and judgment. We congratulate the Theatre, on 
the acquisition of so’ valuable an actor, Mrs. Harlowe, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Barnard, and the other performers, ac- 
quitted themselves entirely to our satisfaction, The last scene 


was unusually well managed, and the piece, we are happy to - 


hear, is from the pen of Mr. George Soane. 


REMORSE. 


Monday, April 14.—This tragedy was acted for the benefit of 
Mr. Rae, the only novelty of which was, that Mr. Wallack sus- 
tained the part of Don Alva, formerly played by Mr. Elliston, in 
which he acquitted himself so well, as to cause no room for regret 
at the substitution. 


ELPHI BEY. 


Tuesday, April 17.—An opera was brought forward called 


‘* Elphi Bey, or The Arab’sFaith”.—It is one of those pretty sen- 
timental productions which never ensure great applause, nor incur. 





* Nullum, quod tetiget, non ornavit. 
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severe disapprobation. It is partly founded on circumstances 
which really occurred to the person, whose name is affixed to it, 
and who some time since visited England. The language, which 
throughout is good, sometimes is elegant and characteristic.— 


The plot is as follows :— 


Elphi-Bey is the lawful heir to the government of Egypt, but 
Osmyn, a Turk, possesses himself of his rightful authority, and 
by means of assassins, determines to destroy him on his arrival 
from England. Chedid, an Arab chief, joins the usurper, on ac- 
count of the hatred he bears to Elphi, who long since killed the 
father of his wife, in battle. Zemaba, the wife of Elphi, es- 
capes from Chedid, to whom she is a prisoner, and, followed by a 
faithful servant, Hyder, disguises herself in male attire, deter- 
mined to watch over her husband, who, were she in her own 
person, would not let her share the danger, and apprize him of 
the cruel intentions of Osmyn. On landing, Elphi ascertains ‘his 
danger, and assumes a menial garb; but pursued on. all gides, 
he at length seeks protection in the dwelling of Chedid, claiming 
the hospitable protection of his tent, a claim, to which (it is 
stated) an Arab is bound, by his faith, invariably to aecede. 
Emina, the wife of Chedid, sustains a conflict in her breast, of 
promoting the flight of her husband’s enemy, and the man who 
slew her father ; the inviolate faith of an Arab, however, tri- 
umphs, and he is forwarded on his journey homeward. Osmyn 
-_construes this assistance of his hated rival into a desertion of his 
cause; entraps Chedid, and detains his son as an hostage for the 
payment of a heavy ransom it is impracticable to procure. Emina . 
flies to Elphi for assistance, who, in reciprocal generosity, grants 
her request, proclaims his amity with her husband, and promises 
to attack the usurper. Chedid brings the ransom of his son to 
Osmyn, who receives it, but basely detains the father, and con- 
demns him to a public and ignominious execution. Just as this 
catastrophe is about to occur, Elphi attacks the castle of Osmyn, 
defeats him, relieves the Arab chief, and all ends happily. 

Mrs. Bartley and Miss Boyce, the two tragic ladies, did all they 
could for the author, andMrs. Bland and Miss Buggins sang delight- 
fully. The excellent acting of Mr. Wallack, as Elphi Bey, con- 

Vor. Xi—No. 57 QR 
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tributed materially to the salvation of the piece, the ultimate suc- 
cess of which was at one time very doubtful. The only comic 
character (or rather the only one intended to be so) was poor 
Harley’s.—He played a faithful humourist, who follows the for- 
tunes of his employers, a part, nothing more or less than a bad 
imitation of Varbal and Gregory Gubbins, and so entirely devoid 
of the vis comica, that even good acting could make nothing of 
it. Of the excellence of the music, (with a very few exceptions) 
too much cannot be said; a great deal of it was from Mozart, 
and the rest, the composition of Mr. H. Smart, Mr. Attwood, 
and Mr. Horn. The other performers did ample justice to their 
respective parts. The getting up of this piece, to use a technical 
term, is very defective. The gentlemen of the chorus had the 
arms of negroes and the faces of Europeans ; some wore mus- 
tachios, and some neckcloths, and the same scene is placed at 


the back of the Arab tent of Chedid, which terminates a view of 
the abode of Elphi. 


These things may appear trifling, but so 
much of the successful illusion of the Theatre depends on them 


that they become of first-rate importance, and should be attended 
to accordingly. —The author is Colonel Hamilton. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
1817. 


Mar.27,. Curfew; Hugh de Tracy, Mr. Terry ; Robert, Mr. Macready; Ber. 
trand, Mr. Abbott; Fitzharding, Mc. Booth (his first appearanc: 
in that character ;) Walter, Mr. Simmons ; Armstrong, Mr. Chap- 


man; Matilda, Mrs. Egerton; Florence, Miss S. Booth—Aurora— 
Brother and Sister. 


— 28. Oratorio. 
—— 29. Cymbeline—Aurora—Broken Sword. 


7. Ibid—Robinson Crusoe, or The Bold Buccaneers ; Robinson Crusoe, 
Mr. Farley; Friday, Mr. Grimaldi; Zglou, Mr. Bologna; Pari- 
boo, Mr. Norman; Diego, Mr. Abbott; Bluff, Mr. Emery; 
Windlass, Mr. Vokely; Swivel, Mr. Comer; ipcheese, Mr. 
Blanchard ; Jnis, Mrs. Parker. 

8. Richard the Third—-Jbid. 

9. The Slave — Ibid. 

10. Guy Mannering— Ibid. 

11. Iron Chest — Ibid. 

12. Romeo and Juliet; Mercutio, Mr. Abbott; Tybalt, Mr. Connor— 
Robinson Crusoe, , 

14. ‘Stranger—Ibid. 


15. Conquest of Taranto, or St, Clara’s Eve: Aben Hamet, Mr. Young ; 
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1817. Valentio, Mr. Macready; Rinaldo, Mr. Booth; Gonzales, Mr. 
Egerton ; Isidor, Mr. Duruset; Oriana, Miss S. Booth; Rosa- 
linda, Miss Stephens—Robinson Crusoe. = 

Apr. 16. Ibid _ ~ Ibid. 

— 17. Jealous Wife — Ibid. 

—— 18. Conquest of Taranto Ibid. 

—— 19. Gamester —! Ibid. 

—— 21. Conquest of Taranto Ibid. 

—— 22. King John ; KingJohn, Mr. Kemble ; Lady Constance, Miss O'Neil} 
—Aurora—Spoiled Child. 


THE CURFEW. 


Thursday, March 27.—Mr. Junius Booth has been driven from 
another resolute stand, against the energies of impartial opinion, 
taken upon the firm grounds of Fitzharding, the hero of this 


play; a character endeared to its spectators by the ardour of 


_ his courage, and the intensity of his sufferings. That a failure 
in such a part as this should occur, to the utter discomfiture of 
Mr. Booth, and the managerial arts devoted to his aid, must asto- 
nish every one acquainted with the extent to which official influ- 
ence may be carried, and the difficulty of enforcing the dictates 
of independence against the outcry of vociferation, and the feel- 
ings of venality. Such a triumph, however, has at length been 
effected, and, “ The Curfew,” though honoured by loud occa- 
sional applause, has been finally set aside from unequivocal hosti- 
lity to the functions of Mr. Booth. | 


We are inclined to consider this play as at the head of those. 


romantic dramas, by which it has been followed and preceded.— 
De Tracy, a Norman baron, high in estimation with the con- 


queror, has stabbed his wife in a fit of groundless jealousy, at the. 


instigation of a secret adviser. The wounded fair-one fled with 
her infant son, and having put to sea for the shores of England, 
was lost in a storm, by which the vessel and its freight were de- 
stroyed, Twenty years after this event, De Trucy inhabits an 
English castle, near the spot upon which his wife and son, it 
appears, have escaped, and are living in poverty, alleviated by the 
young man’s connection with a band of robbers, under the guid- 
ance of Fitzharding, the anonymous evidence to De Tracy of his 
wife’s defection, and a victim to some martial severity inflicted 
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by the Baron at an early period. This outline, heightened by the 
flight of De Tracy's daughter, her capture by the outlaws, and 
preservation at the hands of an unconscious brother, afford a 
most ingenious combination of circumstances, coloured by much 
nervous and poetical expression. Its language, alone, would 
exalt ‘‘ The Curfew” to a respectable height, and, considered 
with every abatement of critical rigour to which it is clearly en- 
titled, it cannot be levelled, without unfairness, to the claims of 
comparison. 

The rich scenes, however, of this composition were doomed, 
during the life of their writer, to fade in neglect, and lose half 
those charms of originality, which their primitive invention had 
probably secured. The faint impression accomplished by ‘* The 
Curfew,’ 
sence of comic relief, the long tissue of declamatory narrative, 
and grave incident, in which it abounds, exhibiting but a slight 
variety of puns and grimaces, two ingredients, of which-a mo- 


at its outset and revival, may be attributed to the ab- 


dern mixed play must infallibly be composed. Here, it is true, 


no amendment could be safely made; but surely this piece,, as it 


siands, might have been easily heightened by the omission of 
Matilda’s disclosure to the ancient domestic, which stifles the 
rise of curiosity in its birth, prepares us to laugh at the superna- 
tural agency of the tomb, and composes our anxiety upon the 
fate of Fitzharding, and the gallantry of Robert. The mana- 
gerial veto might have been urged at Covent-garden against this 
palpable error, which experience has detected, and a mere omis- 
sion would at once have expunged. We recommend no altera- 
tions from the pens of Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Harris, or Mr. Fawcett, 
the tria yuncta in uno; the ‘‘ Curfew” requires no verbal change, 
and, “least of all, such change as they would give us.” 

Yet one pleasing feature, has been grafted upon ‘* The Curfew,” 
in the addition of some delightful music, supplied by Mr. Bishop 
from his opera of ‘‘ The Maniac,” in which every amateur of 
melody and science must gratefully remember the glee of ‘* Push 
about the botile, boys,” 
banditti chorus of the proudest denomination. The first speci- 
men was rapturously encored, exclusively owing, we believe, to 
the unparalleled force with which Mr. Higman executed about 


and ‘* The Tyger couches in the wood,” a 
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twenty bars of bass solo. The movement of this beautiful effort 
was, doubtless, very sensibly felt, but the variety and richness 
of Mr. Higman’s exertions were the indubitable causes of its 











repetition. 

We can hardly be expected to particularize the points upon 
which Mr. Junius Booth endeavoured to procure attention. We 
harbour no anxiety to sift his bushels of chaff for a solitary corn, 
and especially when the chances of success are against the picking 
up of that miserable grain. His ceportment, during the examina- 
tion of Matilda, and the warnings of Florence, has even been 
objected to by the daily press, and our readers may form some 
estimate of this graceful action, when told-that Mr. Junius Booth 
squatted in an arm-chair, with his mouth open, and a hand upon 
each knee, so warmly were his feelings aroused by the urgencies 
of the character. In the last, and certainly the chief scene, his 
attitudes of denouncement and discovery were strangely gro- 
tesque ; for trepidation, his fingers dangled like a bunch of ra- 
dishes from a green-grocer’s stall, or the sham-candles, ina high 
wind, at a tallow-chandler’s door. On the whole, these and 
other exquisite instances, coupled with the admiration of his 
half-play supporters, presented a loathsome subject for ridicule 
and disgust. 

We have seldom seen an actor.so inattentive to his duties as 
Mr. Terry, in the Baron, which has been indecently withheld 
from Mr. Barrymore, the -original representative of De Tracy at 
Drury-lane. The task cannot have been grateful, we admit, to 
which this performer was allotted ; but surely he became bound 
to do his utmost with an unprofitable assumption. Mr. Terry, 
no doubt, still cherishes pretensions to first-rate parts; but there 
are many persons, we beg to remind him, who maintain a very 
plausible argument upon the inadequacy of his serious talents to 
any thing better. 

Mr. Macready surprised us by his brilliant embodiment of Robert, 
which he rendered the most conspicuous undertaking of the 
evening. This gentleman was honoured by the most cordial re- 
ception, and appeared to feel encouragement like the Ox in 
Horace, who gallopped over the field with his fenum in cornu. 
Such assiduity, zeal, and distinction, were justly united ; and the 
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government of Mr. Macready’s feelings, under this exclusion from 
the capital part to which his claims were so decisive, does equal 
honour to his forbearance and urbanity. Itis true, indeed, that 
slender reasons were left for regret, in the superior applause by 
which his subordinate endeavours were attended. 

Of Mrs. Everton's pauses and prosing in the Baroness, we can- 
not advance any high encomium ; nor was the flippant stateliness 
of Miss Booth, as Florence, entitled to much approbation. Mr. 
Abbott tinctured Bertrand, at intervals, with energy, anda Mr. 
Comer, from Bath, cracked a few robber’s jokes with character 
and correctness. To have ensured attraction to ‘* The Curfew,” 
it should either have comprised the abilities of Messrs. Young and 
C. Kemble, as De Tracy and Bertrand, or hinged upon the vocal 
excellence of Miss Stephens and Mr. Duruset as Florence, and 
her vassal lover. Either of these arrangements would, perhaps, 
have elicited sufficient strength to prop the falling temple, which 
Mr. Booth, like a Sampson in reverse, has unwittingly shaken 
to atoms. 

‘“* The Curfew,” was announced for the ensuing Saturday, but 
owing to loud and simultaneous cries of ‘No! No!” Ir was 
NOT BEEN REPEATED. Considerable disapprobation accompanied 
every attempt at applause which Mr. Booth’s auxiliarics were em- 
boldened to inake, and the curtain fell to a shower of hisses, ter- 
minating in the clamour to which we have just alluded. Yet such 
is the gravity with which this idle farce must be treated, that 
Messrs. Henry Harris and Fawcett, the Quixote and Sancho of 


their theatrical Barataria, proceeded to the dressing-room of Mr. 
Booth, and absolutely congratulated him upon the success of fis 


efforts, though the audience were still venting their sentiments 
in murmurs of disgust. Shall we ascribe this conduct to judg- 
ment or obstinacy ?—a blindreliance upon the powers of Mr. 
Booth, or a bold coniempt for public opinion ? Our own solution 
of the riddle is at hand, but we most earnestly hope that a firm 
exaltation of the public voice will speedily prevent our recur- 
rence to the subject. We harbour no animosity against the per- 
son of Mr. Booth, but his pursuits are in direct subversion of 
truth, talent, and propriety, three old-fashianed ordinations for 
which we profess to entertain unabated respect. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


Monday, April 7.—The holiday folks were presented, at this 
Theatre with a new romantic melo-drama, called ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe or the Bold Buccaneers.”’ 

The title, wherein, by the bye, consists the great merit of the 
piece, could not have been better chosen. Of all the romances put 
into the hands of young people, that of De Foe is the most uni- 
versally admired ; and any thing which tends to revive such please - 
ing recollections, must indeed be badly put together, if it entirely 
fails in representation. The present trifle is but partially com- 
pounded from the story of our old friend; sundry new personages’ 
are introduced of whom we know nothing, and whose appearance 
therein excites but little interest. To Crusoe, Friday, his Father, 
the Parrot, and the Dog, our title is indisputable ; and we hail 
them, as a man does the sight of his own estate ; but the new Wife, 
the Son, &c. &c. are aliens, and on this terra incognita we feel 
any where but at home. Grimaldi’s name, as Friday, made usan- 
ticipate a high treat. In this we were greatly disappointed ; he 
literally does nothing, because he has nothing to do. Farley, who 
played Robinson Crusoe, acted the pantomimic part with great 
skill, but when he opened his mouth to moralize, which he did 
very often, he became ridiculous. Iglou, Friday’s father, per- 
formed by Mr. Bologna, was exceedingly droll. Mr. Emery played 
an honest seaman, who refuses to join the mutineers, with great 
effect, and his sea-phrases were both good, and well given. | 


IRON CHEST, 


Monday April 14.—Colman’s “‘ Iron Chest” was played at this 
Theatre, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Booth to the public.in 
the partof Sir Edward Mortimer. ‘The scene in which he obtained, 
and deserved most applause, was where he administers the oath to 


Wilford. The other parts of his perforrnance were not particu- 
larly fortunate, and the play has nut yet been repeated. . 


CONQUEST OF TARANTO. 


Tuesday, April 15.—A new historical play, interspersed with 
music, was performed, called ‘‘‘The Conquest of Taranto, or Saint 
Clara'sEve.” The following is a faint sketch of the plot:— _ 
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Aben Hamet is Captain of a very formidable fleet of Moors, and 
impelled. by a particular hatred to the City of Taranto, lands on 
Saint Clara’s Eve, at aspot just without its walls. He learns that 
Gonzales is still the governor, who formerly commanded in an en- 





gagement, which at its close, by a random shot, occasioned the 
death of the beloved wife of Aben. Valentio, who has followed a train 
of damsels, forming a procession to the shrine of Saint Clara, in 
order to pay court to his mistress, Oriana, the daughter of Gon- 
zales, is suddenly arrested by the Moorish chief, and employed to 
deliver a written message to the governor, tosurrender on ignobic 
terms. The answer is, of course, defiance and contempt ; Vulen- 
tio, before he bears back this reply, sues, from Gonzales, his pa- 


rental influence to compel Oriana to comply with his amorous in- 


treaties, to which she has hitherto refused to listen, from a secret 
attachment to Rinaldo, a youth of a noble and aspiring mind, but 
whose origin is involved in obscurity. With this request the go- 
vernor refuses to comply ; and Valentio, on his return to the 
Moor, offers in revenge to give the infidels entrance to the city 
by a secret and subterranean passage; with this permission, that 
he may, on the capture of the town, be allowed to take possession 
of any object which appears to him most valuable. This treaty is 
concluded, and he re-enters the city, where he finds that Gonzales 
is about to attack a straggling party of the Moors, but has forbid- 
den Rinaldo to join in the erfgagement. Valentio, aware of his 
eager desire to distinguish himself in battle, induces him to sally 
out in private, from the same subterranean passage to which he 
has agreed to admit the Moors, imagining that, being the first 
and the only one offered to such multitudes, his death will be ine- 
vitable. On the appointed signal the Moors rush in. Rinaldo 
with prodigious valour defends himself from a host; his courage 
procures for him the admiration and regard of Aben Hamet, by 
whose direction his life is spared. In the midst of a scene of fes- 
tivity in the castle, the Mvuors suddenly make their appearance 
spreading universal devastation, and the complete overthrow of the 
Spanish Prince is the consequence. Rinaldo, relying on the favour 
of the Moor, claims the life of Oriana, but on approaching her he 
finds that he is suspected of having admitted the enemy by trea- 
chery, and meets only with scorn and neglect. He hastens to the 
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Moor to relieve himself from so foula stain, all parties meet in | 
his presence, just as the Governor is about to suffer death for the 
former murder of Aben Hamet’s wife, a complete developement 
takes place, she proves to have been sister to Gonzales himself, . 
Rinaldo, whose honour is re-established, is found to be the child of 
Aben Hamet, and that wife, whose loss he has so long deplored, 











he is united to Oriana, and the villain Valentio, unable to exist! 
stabs himself. ) . 

The plot of this piece is taken from a French play, which was 
last year rendered familiar to an English audience, by its having 
been the foundation of a melo-drama at the Surrey Theatre, called 
‘‘ Love, Hatred and Revenge.” 

The language, although not devoid of some beautiful passages, is 
bombastic and <inftated; abounding in far-fetched images, and 
consisting more in sound than in sense. : 

Mr. Young played his part with his usual skill] and judgment. 
Mr. Macready was very respectable, but Mr. Booth was incessant 
and invariable in loud declamation and impassioned gesture; his 
delineation of the character was unrelieved by shade or keeping. 
He bounced on, regardless of his author or his audience, and, 
like a stone tumbling down hill, never once stopped till he 
reached the bottom. 

The singers had no characters at all ; however, they made am- 
ple amends for the neglect of the author, by warbling most sweet- 
ly.—Mr. Duruset and Mr. Sinclair were very successful ; and that 
charming songstress, Miss Stephens, was never in better voice ; 
she glided on the stage, after the boisterous acting of Mr. Booth, 
as welcome as a rainbow after thunder ; or, to reduce our simile, 


like a nightingale in Vauxhall-gardens, just after the explosion 
of the fire-works. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, &c. 


DUBLIN. 


Saturday, March 22. 
Mg. Epiror, . 


I omitted to mention, in my recent report of ‘‘ Guy Mannering” 
that Miss Byrne relinquished the part of Lucy Bertram, though 
played in London by Miss Stephens, for the duties of Julia 


Mannering, in which she shared a new Echo duet with Mr. Bra- 
Vor. X.—No, 57. 32 


> 
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ham, of that gentleman’s composition, and bearing strong tes- 
timony to his science and success. 


On Thursday, Feb. 13, Mr. Conway made his first appearance 
as the hero of ‘* Bertram,” a tragedy, in which Mr. Maturin has 
amalgamated the obsolete phraseology of Spenser with the modern 
snip-snap of Lord Byron and Walter Scott. The fire of Mr. 
Conway was better adapted to the wildness of this amiable bravo 
than the temperance of Mr. Young ; and assuredly, upon the 
whole, the exertions of this gentleman compassed more claims to 
attraction, than a scanty attendance was collected to ratify. Our 
new actress, Mrs. Yates, was an impressive Imogine, but the other 
members of the cast were of a miserable and motley description. 
Mr. Younger, who personated the Prior, is remarkable for a pe- 
culiarity which has been happily satirised in the following letter, 
extracted from ‘‘ The Dramatic Inspector,’ a weekly publication, 
which enjoyed a high celebrity in this place, till about the close of 
last summer, when the gentleman ostensibly conducting it de- 
parted for England. 

TO MR. YOUNGER, 


: Of the Theatre Royal, Crow-street. 
My Goop sir, 


I have long entertained an earnest wish to remonstrate with you, in the 
civilest way that resentment will permit, upon the severe injury I have sus- 
tained at your hands ; but as no opportunity has hitherto occurred in which 
I could convey the spirit of wholesome, but unpleasant reproof, with that 
frankness which sincerity demands, you must endeavour to excuse the long 
postponement of this task, in consideration of the freedom with which it is 
ultimately discharged. 

1 have been accustomed, Mr. YouNGER, from the moment of my birth, te 
stand at the head of twenty-five followers of equal pretensions with myself, 
though my precedency in no civilized quarter of the globe was ever contested; 
what feelings, then, am I not entitled to indulge, when I find that universal 
order turned topsy-turvy by your jacobinical practice, and my prescriptive 
situation exchanged for a scurvy place at the heels of every word you chuse 
to utter? In short, sir, I am the truly-respectable letter A, reduced by your 
mischievous dealings into the condition of that ‘ foolish Greek’? Omega, the 
zig-zag Z of the English alpabet. To explain myself beyond the possibilits 
of dispute, see, my kind sir, how my consequence is impaired by your bar- 
barous treatment, and customary usage : 

‘‘ Goud morning, Mr. FARREN ; a fine day,” -is a simple question. 
but mark how you would put it: 

«¢ Good morning-a, Mr. FARREN-a, a fine-a day-a.” 


{ could quote many instances of similar indifference to my welfare, 
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even in your distribution of the language of SHAKSPEARE, for, by my admi- 
ration of Mr. KEMBLE, I can just contrive to recollect, that you and certain 
of your accomplices did huddle about that great man in Macbeth, where he 
towered triumphantly, like a lictor’s axe in a bundle of fasces. { have, how- 
ever, adduced one striking example of the wrongs I endure, and with seareely 
spirits enough to prosecute the admonition, | would continue to urge redress, 
did 1 not entertain an infallible hope, I trust, that you will preclude the 
necessity of further remark, by forbearing to degrade the afflicted letter 
A. 
Mr. Braham attempted Macheath, for the first time, I believe, 


upon any stage, on Saturday, Feb. 15, and, of course, aroused the 
most vivid curiosity to,witness so unexpected a representation.: It 
was a spirited effort, and combined the correctest taste in acting, 
with many finished specimens of genuine melody. Mr. Braham’s 
enunciation throughout the character was pure and. effective. 
The majority of his songs was encored, and nothing could tran- 
scend the delicacy, ardour, and discrimination of the varied 
airs allotted to his discharge. Mr. Braham’s first dress comprised 
a fashionable brown riding-coat, striped waistcoat, buckskin 
breeches, boots, and spurs, which were exchanged for a full suit | 
of black, and a chapeau-de-bras. 

When Mr. Braham had sung “‘ How happy could I be with either’ 
with indescribable archness, he sprang upon a table behind him, 
the flap of which gave way, and precipitated the gallant captain . 
to the ground. Much apprehension was entertained that Mr. 
Braham had experienced some injury, and loud demonstrations of 
delight attended the certitude of their fallacy, and continued to 
relieve Mr. Braham from the consequences of an aukward ac- 


cident, by which his self-possession appeared to be considerably 


weakened. Miss L. Kelly, who played Lucy, had a narrow escape 
from the treachery of a chair, upon which her delicate figure was 
preparing to repose. 

‘‘The School for Scandal,” and other entertainments, were 
performed, on Tuesday, Feb. 18, for the benefit of the widow and 
family allied to Mr. N. Jones, a comedian, attached for many 
years to the Crow-street company, and who died on the previous 
Thursday, of a gradual decay, at his lodgings in Temple-lane. 
Mr. N. Jones ranked among that class of actors whose value is 
more felt in utility than excellence ; whose readiness and diversi- 


tude render them adherents of considerable value to the manage- 
ment of any theatrical concern. 
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On Thursday, Feb. 20, ** The Broken Sword” was produced 
for the first time, with all the decorative novelty which is generally 





furnished upon similar occasions. It was received with consider- 
able applause, and exhibited some beautiful svenery from the 
pencil of Marinari. 

In pursuance of an annual custom, with which I suppose your 
English readers are wholly unacquainted, the Crow-street Thea- 
tre, upon the anniversary of her Majesty's birth-day, and one 
other occasion, admits ladies gratuitously to the boxes, where 
such an assemblage of riff-raff is scraped together, as you may 
more easily imagine than I can describe. This custom was en- 
forced on Thursday, Feb. 18, when ‘* The Poor Gentleinan,’ 
being among the weakest stuck-pieces, coupled with the ballet of 
“© Don Juan,” was represented for the gratification of this sin- 
gular audiiory. 

Mr. Conway made a farewell appearance as Fitzjames, in ‘‘ The 
comedy of ‘‘ The Lake,”’ for his benefit on Friday, the last of Feb. 
and published a card of acknowledgment for the ‘‘ liberal sup- 
port” by which it was honoured. He has since crossed, the chan_ 


nel, and, according to report, will fulfil an engagement at the 
Bath and Bristol Theatres. 


**¢ Lodoiska’’ was revived on Wednesday, March 5, with the 
Floreski of Mr. Braham, which contributed largely to its support. 
The tout-ensemble, however, by no means equalled the performance 
of the past season, when Mr. Philipps fulfilled the business of Mr 
Braham with uncommon energy, and the beauty and animation 
of Mrs. Bellchambers immeasureably surpassed the lanquid preten- 
sions of Miss L. Kelly. The lady just alluded to, though univer- 
sally admired for the extent of her abilities, and the propriety of 
her deportment, was unaccustomed, it appears, to the servility 
exacted by Mr. Jones, and is now adding highly, I understand, 
to the strength and attraction of the company at Bath. 

On Tuesday, March 18, Mr, Shaw, formerly of the Haymarket 
and Covent-garden Theatres, re-appeared for the first time these 
three years, as Don Cesar, in O'Keeffe’s ‘‘ Castle of Andalusia ;’’ 
and, on the subsequent evening, Braham’s opera of ‘* Narensky” 
was got up with many arbitrary alterations, which subjected it to 
severe and merited displeasure. 

Braham has announced ‘‘ Artaxerxes,"’ for his benefit, on 
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Monday next, when he will assume the part of Arbaces, and 
enter upon the last week of his matchless and productive per- 
_ formances. 


ZIG-ZAG. 


EDINBURGH. 


On the 18th January, Mrs. Charles Kemble’s comedy of ‘‘ Smiles 
and Tears’ was brought forward at this Theatre for the first time, 
and was tolerably well supported : The story cannot boast of 
great originality, the counter-plot being evidently borrowed from 
Mrs. Opie’s pathetic tale of the ‘‘ Father and Daughter,” but its 
;aterest is less lost in the representation than one would have ima- 
gined. Mr. Meggett played Fitzharding, the maniac father, ex- 
tremely well; his conception of the character seemed just and 
accurate. Mrs. Henry Siddons also played Cecil, the daughter, 
most admirably, andexcited that strong responsive feeling in her 
audience which is one of the best criterions of good acting. Mra. 
C. Kemble assumed her own Lady Emily, and after repeating the 
character three other evenings, left the Theatre for the season. 

Saturday, January 25.—An original farce, entitled ‘* The Spa- 


nish Inn, or Philosophisal Fancies,” written by a gentleman of 


this city, and licensed for the Edinburgh Theatre, was brought 
forward ‘his evening, and after some little opposition was finally 
condemned, and withdrawn. 

Tuesday, February 4.—After the note of scenic preparation had 
long been heard within the walls of the Theatre, the Harlequin- 
ade of ‘* Whittington, Lord Mayor of London,” was at last pro- 
duced this evening. The manager seems to have expended many 
sterling hundreds upon it with great liberality, and the admirers 
of pantomime have surely mighty reason to rejoice. It abounds in 
ali the splendour of scenery, machinery and external decoration, 
but I cannot help applying to it the words of a bas bleua—** I may 
go and Jaugh at such a piece for an hour, but there is too little 
mind in it for me !” Witnessing such expenditure upon such ex- 
hibitions, in houses dedicated to the support of the legitimate 
drama, no wonder that strangers seem to discern the decline of 
our dramatic taste, and that they even qiiestion our acquaintance 


with the writings of some of our own immortal bards. Well may 
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they exclaim, ‘‘ Is this the country of Shakspeare, of Massinger, 
and of many other great, though subordinate names, whose wri- 
tings do honour not only to their native island, but even to that 
quarter of the globe in which they were born ?” 

Monday, February 10.—Shakspeare’s “* As You Like It” was 
revived with some little preparation, and was favourably received. 
Mrs, Siddons, as Rosalind, was again universally applauded. With 
such a delightful representative of some of the chastest and most 
pleasing characters of Shakspeare, his plays ought to be much 
oftener brought forward, and much more care bestowed in pre- 
paring them at this Theatre. Russell played the clown with con- 
siderable humour. 

Tuesday, February 18.—Beazley’s little piece of ‘‘ The Boarding 
House, or Five Hours at Brighton,” was brought forward for the 
first time. 

Monday, February 24.—Shakspeare's ‘‘ Cymbeline’” was revived 
this evening, and shone like a leading star among the ephemeral 
pieces which every week produces. Mrs. H. Siddons, as Imogen, 
was its ablest support, and, as usual, excited general approbation. 

Tuesday, February 25.—Mr. Terry's play of ‘‘ Guy Mannering, 
or the Gipsey’s Prophecy,’ was brought forward this evening. 
With our ideal representations of the characters in this piece, 
raised by the Shaksperian touch of its original author, a complete 
fulfilment of them in actual representation was not to be expect- 
ed, and indeed is hardly possible. The change, also, which Mr. 
Terry has made in several of the characters, and some of the 
dialogues, no doubt contributed to weaken our Scottish interest 
in the piece. It has however been well supported, and received 
with considerable applause. Mrs. Henry Siddons fought against 


all the disadvantages of her female loveliness, and played that mas- 


culine yet (paradoxical as it may seem in words) aerial sort of 
character—Meg Merrilies. Russell supported Dominie Sampson, 


a character which Mr. Terry has handled extremely well, intro- 


ducing him into some new and excellent equivoques. Mr. Finn 
also played the transformed Dandie with considerable eclit. | 

Friday, March 7.—An old London piece, entitled ‘© The Wan- 
dering Boys, or the Castle of Orval,” was brought as a new onc 
here, this evening, and has been occassionally repeated. 
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Mr. John Kemble commenced his final engagement at this | 
Theatre, on Thursday, the 13th of March, in the character of 
Cato, a representation I have always regarded as one of the finest 
and most impressive performances on the stage. He is so com- 
pletely the Roman, both in features and person, and his powers 
of acting are so much in unison with this dignified character, 
that a better representative cannot well be imagined; indeed the 
total inadequacy of any other performer to enact the part, is a 
decided proof that his adaption for it, is altogether unique. He 
was received with great applause, and I was happy to observe © 
that his bodily health and strength seem mueh improved since his 


_ last visit. Penruddock, Macbeth, Wolsey, Coriolanus, Richard, 


Brutus, and Hamlet, were the several parts which followed, du- 
ring this his last engagement. ' . | 

Saturday, March 29.—Mr. Kemble came forward in the cha- 
racter of Macbeth, as his last appearance, before an Edinburgh 
audience. The doors besieged, followed by a crowded house, 
testified the interest which was taken in this ‘ no common fa- 
vourite’s farewell-scene.’ On his first appearance, the whole house 
rose, as it were, by one impulse, to receive him, and that with. 
the loudest acclamations. He played Macbeth with admirable 
skill, and indeed it was said, that he himself declared his deter- 
mination to show that evening, a perfect specimen of his art.- Tt 
were an easy anda pleasing task to go through his performance 
of the part, and select many of its various beauties, for here, even 
hypercriticism would find little else to do,—but the public have 
already seen such numerous criticisms on each of his perform- 
ances, that the employment would indeed be vain. In passing, | 
however, the philosophic mind could not refrain from reflecting 
on the moralizing words of Macbeth ‘‘ a poor player fretting his 
hour upon the stage,” with an application to the eminent Trage- 
dian then uttering them. How comparatively vain and useless 
all his years of toil and trouble, if no greater good than the 
amusement of a few fleeting hours were accomplished! But let 
us hope, in the case before us, greater good has been done. I 
Jook not upon the Theatre as a place directly conducive to virtue, 
but I consider it as an amusement, when properly guided, as in 
some degree innocent and useful, and which, under better regu- 
lations, might be made much more subservient to the interests of 
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morality, and the culture of feelings, still more honourable ‘to 
man, than it hitherto has been. Nor is it unlikely, that many 
young and diffident minds may have had the seeds of exalted 
qualities implanted in it from witnessing some of Kemble’s-most 
striking performances ; aye, and had their admiration of moral 
beauty highly quickened and improved. Beyond this I-am no 
champion for their efficacy. But to return from this digression, 
at the conclusion of the play Mr. Kemble came forward, still in 
the Scottish garb, and the audience again rose to receive him.— 
When the din of their applause was over, he delivered the follow- 
ing farewell address, written by Mr. Walter Scott, with inimita- 
ble pathos and propriety :— 


As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the greund— 
Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns, 

And longs to rush on the embattled lines— 

So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting near ; 

To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that those valued plaudits are my last. 


But years steal on ;—and higher duties crave “ 
Some space between the 1 heatre and grave ; 
That, like the Roman in the Capitol, 

1 may adjust my mantle ere I fall: 

My life’s brief-act in public service flown, 

The last, the closing scene, must be my own. 


Here, then, adieu! while yet some well-graced parts 
May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts, 

Not quite to be forgottén, even when 

You look on better actors, younger men: 

And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 

Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget ?— 

O, how forget !—how oft | hither came 

In anxious hope, how oft returned with fame! 

How oft around your circle this weak hand 

Has waved immortal SHAKSPRARE’S magic wand, 

Till the full burst of inspiration came, 

And I have felt and you have fann’d the flame ! 

By mem’ ry treasured, while her reign endures, 
These hours must live—and all their claims are your's 


O favour’d land! renown’d for arts and arms, 

For manly talent and for female charms, 

Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line, 

What fervent benedictions now were thine! 

But my last part is play’d, my knell is rung, 

When e’en your praise falls faltering from my tongue ; 
And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 
Is—Friends and Patrons, hail and FARE YoU WELL. 


Edinburgh, April 7th. J. A. 
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